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j The conservative man usually meets a new 
At 
idea with an incredulous smile. 
Nationalism was at first brushed aside as a 
fad. 


a dangerous symptom. 


It is now called by many good people 


The leading papers of the country began 
by completely ignoring it. 

Then they treated it in their funny col- 
umns. 

Finally, the pulpit took it up, and literary 
clubs also. the 
where they must either admit that they were 


This placed newspapers 
not really newspapers or confront national- 
ism on its merits. 

Last Sunday scemed to be a nationalist day 
with many of our capitalistic contemporaries. 
They are in what may be called a state of 

mental revulsion at the so-called growling 
tendeticies of nationalism. Ilere is the New 

York Tribune exclaiming: ‘‘ Practical ex- 
perience has shown that when a degraded 
class, used to live filthily and without com. 
forts or conveniences, are suddenly trans- 
ferred from their familiar styes to model 
lodging-houses, they do not at once seek to 

raise their standard of living; ou the con- 
trary, they set about soiling and destroying 
their new surroundings, and so conform the 
latter to their own level.” Thisis a curiosity 

If men cannot change with 
their environment, the founder of the Tri- 
% ; _ bune would have spent his life eating oat- 


an in criticism. 


meal with the family out of a common di<h 
and a sort of co-operative spoon. 

mi But the obstacle to nationalism suggested 
‘ by the Tribune is a slovenly invention of a 
a happy-go-lucky thinker. Men are getting 


against the syndicates and*business co-opera- 
tions of the day, not because they love filth 


“better than pleasant surroundings. The 


average man with small capital has not a fair 
chance against the vast aggregations of 
money that control so many branches of 


trade and industry. By another year the 


Tribune will be forced to consider the merits 
of nationalism. So will its associates in the 
field of partisan journalism. 

The thought of men is certainly upon this 
great subject, as the following quotations 
abundantly show : — 


The Higher Integration of the Race. 


New York World: When the great indus- 
trial class decides to combine its intelligence 
and its will into a fixed purpose, it augurs 
the positive enlargement of’ the prosperity 


and happiness of the whole country, Call it 
nationalism or by any other name, it surely 
signifies that the people are at last awake to 
to the demands of their higher welfare. 
The spirit that animates the movement is one 
above the reach of paltry politics, beyond 
the grasp and control of demagogues, and 
that cannot be diverted from its aim by any 
of the fleeting incidents of party contention. 
It imparts a gravity to the action of those 
engaged in it that allies it to the march of 
fate. Modern co-operation is an advance 
stage in the history of human progress, that 
marks the evolution of serfdom and wage- 
life into individualism, which in its turn 
promises and prophesies the higher integra- 
tion of the race. 


It Has Struck a Chord. 


Newburyport (Mass.) Herald: ‘‘ The ideas 
of Mr. Bellamy’s book have struck a chord 
which vibrates in response in many parts of 
the country. Im the East, nationalist clubs 
have been formed, and we have the demand 
that cities and towns shall furnish their own 
gas and electric lights, and this is said to be 
intended merely as an entering wedge. In 
the West and South, the Farmers’ Alliance 
demands governmental control of railroads, 
that the federal treasury should be turned 
into a loan and mortgage institution, and 
that the government should assume the tele- 
graph and telephone in connection with the 
post-office. These notions of the functions 
of government are not new, nor are they 
wholly impracticable. Plato laid out a 
thoroughly socialistic scheme of government 
in ‘‘The Republic,” and in recent years 
Thomas Carlyle has thundered and lightened: 
through many volumes on the need of a 
strong government to deal with the modern 
social problems. His plan has the same fun- 
damental idea with that of Mr. Bellamy that 
inasmuch as governments can so thoroughly 
organize the business of killing men by the 
armies and navies, they can in like manner 
organize the business of sustaining life and 
making it happy and prosperous by assuming 
control of all productive and distributive in- 
dustries. The scheme is not without some 
warrant in experience. 


Weary of the Struggle. 


A Chicago subscriber: A monopoly in pat- 
ents made me wealthy in five years; but com- 


petition of 20 years made me poor, and I now 
live in a mortgaged house. Both elements 
are curses to mankind. Give me nationalism 
now. lam tired of the struggle to keep my 
family of eight, and to educate them as they 
desire to be and ought to be educated. 


A Rising Tide. 


Rushville (Neb.) Sun: Any one that reads 
to a purpose must see that nationalism is 
growing in favor at a surprising rate. 


Not the Crude Thought of Idle Visionaries. 


New Bedford Journal: Nationalism is not 
an empty theory based upon the crude thought 
of idle visionaries who think they can make 
the world better at a single stroke. It gains 
much strength from the fact that it has 
zealous supporters among the best thinkers 
of the other parties and among men who are 
tied to no party. Of course, anabundance of 
surface thought finds expression in the name 
of nationalism, but the true theory of which 
it is the embodiment cannot, with the sup- 
port.it now has, be dispelled as the dream of 
visionaries. 

Light in Alabama. 


An Alabama subscriber: The educational 
leayen is spreading here in Alabama. Six 
months ago even the editor of our local paper 
had never heard of nationalism. Heis nowa 
conyert to the nationalization of railroads, 
express companies and telegraphs, although 
he can’t give up the old democratic party. I 
notice he is weakening on this, and I think 
in less than six months more he willadvocate 
the third party. 


Not Afraid of Socialism. 


Albany Evening Journal: One thing is quite 
certain. The tendency is toward public sale 
or ownership of all street franchises which 
may properly be termed ‘‘ natural monopo- 
lies,” such as rapid transit. water, gas, elec- 
tric light, etc. Hither plan ensures some 
compensating return to the municipality for 
the valuable privileges that are conferred, in 
the shape of money as well as public comfort 
and convenience. Municipal ownership is 
alleged to savor of socialism. But to the 
proper sale of every street franchise at public 
auction to the highest responsible bidder no 
objection worthy of consideration can ob- 
tain, while the arguments to be urged in 
favor are innumerable and overwhelming. 


The Nationalistic Sentiment not Reckoned 
With. 


Galveston (Tex.) News: The hundreds of 
thousands of people who have read popular 
works fayoring communism know that in 
conducting the mercantile business of the 
country, so as to avoid the waste in competi- 
tive storekeeping and selling goods, a pros- 
pect has been indicated of a saving far be- 
yond the economy proposed in savings banks ; 
and who shall say that the communistic sys- 
tem, as a whole, depends for trial upon any- 
thing else than the acceptance of the princi- 
ple?} It would render savings banks unne- 
cessary, if carried out in the fulness-of the 
plan of its latest prominent apostle, Mr. 
Bellamy. Who will deny that if the govern- 
ment is to do a banking business for the 
people because it can displace private banks, 
the same logic will justify it in doing a min- 
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ing and manufacturing business, in which it 
can save the people indetinitely more than 
through any savings-bank venture? For- 
merly, that sort of experiment was considered 
as a separate thing. Now the claims of com- 
munism come nearcr, as a whole, and must 
be so considered, or else certain parties and 
classes will find their mistake to be that they 
have not reckoned with the increase of logi- 
cal thought in the people. 


An Odd Sort of 2 Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics. 


Ilartford (Ct.) Examiner: The New Nation 
devoted much space last week to knocking 
about the statements and arguments of Prof. 
Hadley, in relation to government railways, 
in the Atlantic Monthly. The Yale tutor is 
supposed to be an authority in railroad litera- 
ture. but he seems to bea novice in the hands 
of Mr. Bellamy. Perhaps the latter imagined 
he was handling a great man. Distance 
always lends enchantment to the view. A 
man who, as a government servant, could 
draw his salary for five months, permitting 
the attachés of his office to do the same 
while not performing a particle of service 
the position calls for, can have none of the 
elements of greatness in him. There’s too 
small a frame to build on. Mr. Hadley was 
once commissioner of Labor Statistics for 
Connecticut, appointed by a republican gov- 
ernor to see that no damaging testimony was 
introduced against the manufacturers and 
employers generally. 


HOW THE NEW NATIONIS RECEIVED. 


A Few Selections from the Hundreds of News- 
paper Notices Occasioned by the Advent of 
a Nationalist Organ in the Field of Journal- 
ism. 

Portsmouth (N. H.) Journal: It will un- 
doubtedly prove a power in New England 
journalism, and become a capable instrument 
for reform and for the spread of the prin- 
ciples of nationalism. 


Amesbury (Mass.) News: A brainy success. 


San Francisco (Cait.) Star: While we do 
not agree with all its teachings, we find our- 
selves in ‘‘ touch” with so many things in its 
columns that we feel it essential, almost, to 
our own existence. 


Medical World, Philadelphia: Itis sparkling 
with gems of startling truth, and bears in 
every column the impress of a noble impulse 
and a determined purpose. 


Lowel (1Mass.) Citizen : The editor has added 
as a feature, a series of dialogues between 
more or less imaginary persons on the very 
questions commonly asked by those honestly 
desirious of getting at the real meaning of 
nationalism, and which are by him answered 
in the mo-t satisfactory manner. The work- 
manship of the paper is perfect, and in 
great contrast with that of the organs of 
most other reform movements. 


Minneapolis Housekeeper: Conducted with 
a spirit of candor, which is a very high 
recommendation. 


Farmers’ Cause, Thomaston, Me. : A neater, 
more newsy or more ably edited paper, it has 
not been our good fortune to read. 


Hartford (Ct.) Times: Mr. Bellamy’s New 
Nation is a handsome, sixteen-page weekly, 
bright and crisp as a new dollar bill. 


New Bedford (Mass ) Mercury : Its appear- 
ance could scarcely be improved. As may be 
readily conceived its mission is to promote 
the nationalist idea and this is done vigor- 
ously and with ability, and in a good spirit. 


Nothing can be found in the way of diatribe, 
and there is no cvarse denunciation of any 
class. 


Lynchburg Virginian: Ably written, and is 
radical in its discussion of economic ques- 
tions. 


Putnam (Ct.) Standard: Neat aud newsy. 


Tacoma (Wash.) Globe: If Mr. Bellamy’s 
health hold out, we shall have in this pub- 
lication the best presentment in advanced 
social views now published in America. 


Topeka (Kan.) Alliance Tribune: One of 
the most meaty papers published. It teaches 
natioualism in its broadest sense, and is com- 
prehensive to the casual student. 


Chelsea (Mass.) Gazette: Bellamy’s New 
Nation is setting a good many people to 
thinking, and on some minds the morning 
light of a new era is breaking. None can 
tell, for none can know, what is to take place 
to disrupt the present order of things, but 
the indications are that a revolution on some 
lines is more than possible in the no very 
remote future. 


Roxbury (Mass.) Presbyterian: The New 
Nation is the name of Edward Bellamy’s 
paper. Like the Nation, it is critical and 
dogmatic in tone. Unlike the Nation, it 
limits its outlook to socialistic matters. It 
advocates a new nation, which shall be mod- 
eiled after the nationalism of ‘Looking 
Backward.” Present conditions of society 
are unfavorable to the lower stratum, and 
we fully believe that these imperfections will 
be remedied in time by applied Christianity. 
If this is what The New Nation means, God 
speed its work and increase its list. 


Springfield (Mass.) Republican: It is de- 
cidedly a newspaper, comprising two pages 
of ‘‘nationalistic drift,” gathered from all 
over the country; a review of the hearing 
before the Massachusetts Legislature on the 
subject of cities owning gas and electric 
plants; a survey of economical discussion in 
the press of America and Europe, and the 
movements discussed; an account of the 
proposition of Mr. Seymour, of the Connecti- 
cut Senate, for astate railroad; besides many 
other matters in the special line of the paper. 


Rushville (Neb.) Sun: Edward Bellamy’s 
new paper, The New Nation, of Boston, 
Mass., is before us. We are glad to clasp 
hands and exchange ideas with such illus- 
trious authors. Vol. I, No. 8, is brim full of 
the best thought and highest impulses of the 
human heart. Every one who has at heart 
the moral, social or religious uplifting of 
the human race should read Bellamy’s ideas, 
and then he will be surprised to think that 
the world has not adopted his system gener- 
ations ago. 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) Commercial: The New 
Nation is a newspaper, not merely a maga- 
zine of essays supplied largely by volunteer 
work and contributions. 


WHY SHOULD NOT KANSAS CITY OWN ITS 
WATER-WORKS? 


The Kansas City Journal is strongly in 
favor of municipal ownership of water-works. 
It says: It is safe to say that what other 


cities have accomplished by owning their 
water-works can be accomplished by Kansas 
City. At present, the water company has its 
works bonded for $4,000,000 at 6 per cent 
interest. In addition, it has issued stock to 
the amount of $3,000.000. Here is $7,000,000 
of liabilities. On $4,000.000 the people of 
this city pay 6 per cent interest per annum, 
or $240,000. On the balance, the company 


piuys a dividend when it can. At present, the 
water coinpany fixes rates to suit its pur- 
poses in dealing with the people. Look at an 
instance in the Journal to-day. One man 
with a family of four persons pays $39.25 
per annum for water. His neighbor, with a 
family of seven, a cow, a horse, with barn 
and more frontage, pays about one-fifth as 
much. Why? Because he can afford to buy 
a meter. Look at another inequality. To- 
day we talked with a man of large wealth 
who is in favor of voting the bonds. He was 
paying $45 for water for his house. He 
went to the water company. His rate was 
cut 50 per cent. Why? Because he was a 
man of influence. What can be done to 
remedy the situation? If the people authorize 
the bonds, the board of public works under 
the contract can compel the water company 
to show the value of the plant in Kansas City, 
Mo. That plant is not worth $3,000,000. It 
did not cost that amount, or anywhere near 
it. 


RHODE ISLAND NATIONALISTS STILL 
IN IT. 


The fourth representative district of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has not been able to elect a 
member, although there have been four 


pollings. The result of the last trial was : — 
Warren R. Perce, republican, 1,744 
Dexter Gorton, democrat, 1,602 
T. J. Frank, nationalist, 216 
C. H. Peirce, prohibitionist, 209 
Perce lacks 334 of amajority. Inthe third 


ward, more than double the votes were cast 
for the nationalist candidate at the fourth 
election than were cast at the first election. 
Gains are also reported in other wards. 
There is aclinging and cumulative element 
in this little band of nationalists in Rhode 
Island that means something. 


GOULD HAS A GRUDGE AGAINST HIGH 
WAGES. 

President Sidney Dillon, of the Union 
Pacific railroad, attended a meeting of stock- 
holders of that corporation at Boston, April 
29. In his speech, he is credited with this 
remark: ‘‘Mr. Gould, Mr. Ames and myself 
are to make a tour of inspection over the 
road sometime next month, and if we find 
auy high wages we shall cut them down.” 


FRUITS OF THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. 


Business failures last week in the United 
States numbered 228, and in Canada 27, or a 
total of 255, as compared with a total of 247 
the previous week. For the correspondivg 
week of last year, the figures were 211, rep- 
resenting 1x5 failures in the United States 
and 26 in the Dominion of Canada. 


THE VANDERBILTS TO TRY CIVIL SERVICE. 


The New York Central managément has 
decided on civil service reform among its 
employees. An examination is soon to be 


held of the men connected with the operating 
aud motor department. A li-~t of about 260 
questions has been prepared. Engineers; 
firemen, conductors, and trainmen are in- 
cluded in those who will have to stand the 
examination. An average standing of 75 
per cent is required to retain a man’s place. 
Most of the questions are on the teclmical 
running of trains, signals, and the operating 
of a train’s equipment. The company hopes 
by this course to secure an intelligent, capa- 
ble, and careful lot‘of men, thereby insuring 
the rolling stock from accident through care- 
lessness or ignorance. 
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THE RAILROAD PROBLEM. 


Views of A. B. Stickney, President of the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul & Kunsas City Railrvad. 


When a railroad president talks about rail- 
roads itis usually assumed that he is a spe- 
cial pleader. His road or his business is his 
client. 

President T. B. Blackstone, of the Chicago 
& Alton railroad proved himself an exception 
to the rule two years ago, when he seriously 
discussed the advisability of a government 
ownership of railroads. 

President Stickney, of the St. Paul road, is 
another exception. His book, entitled ‘‘ The 
Railroad Problem,” which is published with 
the imprint of the D. D. Merrill company, St. 
Paul, Minn., is destined to attract wide at- 
tention. The New Nation will take occasion 
ata later day to discuss the merits of Mr. 
Stickney’s book. It is enough here to de- 
scribe it and quote from it. 

Mr. Stickney remarks, in his introduction: 
“This unrestricted power to discriminate in 
the matter of [railroad] rates, lodged in the 
hands of one man, the manager of say 5,000 
miles of railway; the power, through malice, 


ignorance, or stupidity, to decree which, out 
of say a thousand cities and villages on his 
lines, should prosper and which should not; 
which individuals out of say 10,000 merchants 
doing business in those cities and villages 
should make a profit or a loss,—and if it 
suited the autocrat’s whim, the same man 
might be in favor one year and under ban the 
next, — such enormous power over the for- 
tunes of so many should never be lodged in 
the hands of any human being. And yet, 
strange to say, at the beginning of the agi- 
tation, many of the best men engaged in rail- 
road management insisted that to deprive 
them of this autocratic power was tanta- 
mount to confiscation of the property which 
they were managing.” 


In order to approach the subject properly, 
Mr. Stickney follows the era of railroad con- 
struction in the granger states, taking Min- 
nesota as a fair sample of how the northwest 
was opened and settled. During the decade 


before the civil war, the young men of enter- 
prise secured railroad charters from the state 
and lands granted by the general government, 
and with these as assets negotiated for the 
necessary capital. But a charter and six sec- 
tions of lind to each mile of railroad built 
was nut considered sufficient security, and 
Minnesota issued $5,000,000 in bonds. But 
the financial crisis prevented the completion 
of the work. ‘Iwo thirds of the state’s bonds 
were lost, and the state seized upon whatever 
there was of the graded road. In 1866, Con- 
gress granted four additional sections of rail- 
road to the mile, and the state exempted these 
lands from taxation. The capitalists then 
demanded, as a further condition for loans, 
that the swamp lands of the state given by 
Congress for ‘‘ internal improvements ”- be 
passed over to them. The demand was 
granted. It was not difficult after this to 
force towns and private owners to surrender 
rights of way and station sites. If a town 
was refractory, the company threatened to 
change the route to a rival town. These 
tlireats were effective. The same kind of 
pressure led towns to vote bonds, and “ it 
should be stated that other means than threats 
were employed to produce these results. A 
paid lobby attended every session of the 
Legislature. Judges of all grades from the 
supreme to justices of the peace, the execu- 
tive officers of the state, the members of the 


Legislature, the county, city and town officials, 
the striker at the caucuses, and the pothouse 
politicians had free passes. Caucuses were 
packed, and laborers in construction gangs 
were compelled to vote as their bosses di- 
rected, at least once at each election. The 
answer of the French half-breed member of 
an early Legislature, who shook his head at 
the tempting offer of $100,00) in railway 
stock, but at the same time said, ‘Give me 
instead $10 in cash,’ has become memorable. 


‘Thus early was the corrupting influence of 


money used to sap the foundations of public 
morality.” 


More than that, the power to discriminate 
in rates was used to keep the merchants in 
line. It even tended to make cowards of 


men usually brave and self-reliant in all their 
actions. The political parties feared the 
railroad power, and courtedits favors. These 
railroad men really became autocrats in their 
way. Let Mr. Stickney describe them in his 
own words: 

‘The managing officers were now poten- 
tates — railroad magnates, railroad kings. 
They travelled in state surrounded by their 
personal staff, the heads of the departments, 
who were almost as important personages as 
their chiefs. When they visited a town on 
their lines, the principal business men rushed 
to greet them. The fat of the land was at 
their disposal. Merchants sent baskets of 
champagne to the heads of the traffic depart- 
ments and seal-skin jackets to their wives; 
while, on the other hand, special rates were 
liberally bestowed upon favorites. Special 
clerks were required to be wholly employed 
in issuing free passes. Judges aud juries 
seemed to have a perceptible bias in their 
favor, the brightest attorneys were retained 
and minor officials were glad to grant them 
favors. The country press was subsidized 
with passes for editors, their families and 
their friends.” 

Other granger states told the same story. 
By 1867, two of the great companies west of 
Chicago substantially controlled transporta- 
tion in a portion of Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and northern Iowa; three others, the 
remainder of Iowa, Missouri and a portion of 


Illinois. Practically, five men divided up the 
business, anda popular agitation arose which 
culminated in the ‘‘granger laws.” The 
charters of many of the roads provided that 
the directors should regulate tolls. The 
roads denied that they were common carriers. 
“They claimed and exercised the right to 
grant monopolies in business to favored indi- 
viduals ani firms, —for example, on: man or 
firm would be granted the exclusive privilege 
of buying all the wheat or corn, or selling all 
the fuel, wood and coal, —- and by the exercise 
of their power to discriminate in regard to 
rates and accommodations, they were enabled 
to enforce these grants of\exclusive privileges 
with a certainty never before pertaining to 
such grants. They assumed the right to dic- 
tate to the communities in what market town 
they should sell their produce and buy their 
supplies. Thus, a community located 40 
miles distant from St. Paul and 400 miles 
distant from Chicago, was compelled to trade 
in Chicago so as to give the railway the long 
haul; and in order to enforce this dictation 
they did not hesitate to make the rates for 
40 miles as much as or more than for 400. 
They believed they had the right so to make 
their schedule of rates as to determine which 
of the villages on their lines should become 
centres of trade beyond their local territory. 
They also varied their schedules in such a 
way that they discriminated in regard to 
rates between individual merchants, manu- 
facturers, miners and other business men so 
as practically to determine which should be- 
come prosperous and wealthy, and which 
should not.” 


The farmers were unable to build grain 
elevators, and this was too vast an undertak- 
ing for the railroad companies. So they in- 
duced men of means to build elevators upon 
variou. conditions. Sometimes the com- 
panies secured the building of an elevator 
‘by agreeing to collect for the owner of the 
elevator a certain toll upon every bushel of 
wheat shipped at that station, even though it 
did not go through the elevator at all; and 
sometimes by agreeing to pay a rebate on all 
his shipments, which would be sufficient to 
protect him agaiust all fluctuations in the 
market and also would prevent any other 
buyer duing business at his station except at 
a loss.” 

The monopoly for the purchase of farm 
produce tended to lessen the price of farm 
produce. As the recipients of these local 
monopolies became rich, Mr. Stickney says 
they became ‘‘ the masters of the railways,” 
and are now ‘enabled practically to dictate 
the rates they pay.” The four great firms 
engaged in slaughtering and marketing beef 
at Chicago are a good instance of this. 
“Their present business was built up by re- 
bates paid by the trunk lines, and each began 
as a sort of protégé of one of the railways. 
Now, with their immense business, by com- 
bining and throwing the bulk of it to one 
line. they have become dictators of rates to 
all the great railway corporations. These 
firms care but little what rates they pay, pro- 
vided they are less than are granted to other 
shippers, so that they may continue to” 
maintain their present practical monopoly. 
Against these discriminations the western 
states un tertook to revolt. The form this 
revolt took will be described next week. 


A BRAZEN ROBBERY OF THE PEOPLE. 


Conclusions of the New York Senate com- 
mittee on the sugar trust: — 


That the trust declared 10 per cent divi- 
dends both upon the original capital of the 
constituent companies and upon the fabu- 
lous valuation placed upon such constitnent 
companies amounting to about $50,000,V00. 

That the trust and constituent companies 
refused to exhibit their books, which would 
show whether or not these dividends were 
earned. 

That there was an enormous speculation in 
sugar-trust certificates, obviously to the ad- 
vantage of the persons managing the trust 
with whom was lodged full information of 
its condition, but to the disadvantage of the 
general public. 

That the chief object of the trust was for 
speculation rather than for an economical 
retining of sugar. 

That the trust reorganized under the laws 
of New Jersey, while it maintains its main 
business office in New York, for the purpose 
of evading a proper public supervision and 
inspection. 

That the dividends of the trust in two 
years and a half were about $4,0: 0,000 more 
than the original capital of the constituent 
companies. 


INTERESTING TO CINCINNATI CONFER. 
ENCE DELEGATES. 

Delegates to the Cincinnati national anion 
conference, to be held on the 19th, will learn 
of specially low round-trip rates by applying 
to A. J. Simmons, the New England passen- 
ger agent of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, 
211 Washington Street, Boston. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and 
Commercial Intelligence indicating the 
approaching Breakup of the Present Sys- 
tem and the Tendency through Lesser 
Forms of Business Combination toward 
Complete National Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


The bill permitting the Boston & Maine 
railroad to consolidate all its leased lines by 
purchase went through both branches of 
the Legislature with scarcely a word of com- 
ment, though a vast amount of property was 
involved; and it must necessarily have tre- 
mendous influence upon future railroad 
operations in New England, for it enables 
the Boston & Maine to extend its ownership 
to lines in Maine, New Hampshire and New 
York. 


The Framingham Gas, Fuel and Power 
company is manufacturing fuel gas and fur- 
nishing it to the people for both illuminating 
and heating purposes for 50 cents per thou- 
sand. 


The Waiters’ 
opened an employment bureau for the pur- 
pose of supplying hotel and restaurant 
keepers with waiters, free of cost Asa 
consequence, the Alliance is growing rapidly. 


The manufacturers of Pittsfield have de- 
vised means to evade the new law prohibiting 
the fining of weavers. A notice is posted in 
one of the mills saying that hereafter the 
weavers would receive two cents per yard 
less on all grades of cloth unless it was per- 
fect when taken from the loom. This being 
a reduction of 80 cents per cut, it amounts 
to about three times as much as the fines 
formerly did. 


The government shad-hatching station, at 
Gloucester, is in operation, and millions of 
shad will be turned out daily. This year it 
is proposed to put them in a pond where they 
can be kept until August before putting them 
into the river to shift for themselves. 


B. F. Butler: The trouble with our rail- 
road system is that our products are carried 
at a price far beyond what it costs to pay divi- 
dends on watered stock and on improvements 
made years ago. To get stock to a home 
market actually costs more tnan to get it to 
a foreign market. It costs less to send and 
deliver beef in Liverpool than to Faneuil 
Hal] market, over the same line of railroad. 


New York Sun: The simon-pure national- 
ists ... in Massachusetts are a queer lot, 
but they are really making their influence 
felt a little under the gilded dome on Beacon 
Hill, this year. Bellamy is the editor of The 
New Nation, a weekly paper recently estab- 
lished, and the demand which he is most 
vigorously urging upon the Massachusetts 
Legislature just now is for legislation to per- 
mit cities and towns to do their own street 
lighting by gas or electricity. His paper 
makes some interesting points in favor of 
the proposed law. 


California. 


Some time ago the Wright irrigation law 
was passed by the Legislature. Jt authorized 
the majority of property-owners in any loca- 
lity to organize an irrigation district, issue 
bonds, which were first liens upon the land, 
and construct irrigation works. Some dis- 
tricts have been organized, comprising sev- 
eral million acres of highly fertile but arid 
lands. Water for all these districts is readily 
obtained by tapping running streams or con- 
structing storage reservoirs in the foothills. 
The entire cost of the dams, canals, etc., 


Alliance of Boston has. 


necessary to provide water for irrigation, does 
not average more than $10 an acre, in some 
cases hundreds of thousands of acres being 
supplied at less than $5. Such land with 
water is worth, at a minimum, $50 an acre, 
and a maximum, without other improvements, 
of $400. Without water, it is worth little or 
nothing. So far, the various districts have 
voted about $11,000,000 in bonds, of which 
about $4,000,000 have been negotiated an% 
the proceeds used in the construction of 
canals, etc. These bonds all pay six per cent 
interest, and taxes to meet the interest 
charges and redemption fund are levied in 
the same mauner as for city or county bonds. 
The increased productiveness of irrigated 
lands makes the bonded indebtedness only a 
slight burden, and provides a sure return for 
the capital invested. The Wright law has 
been been declared constitutional by the high- 
est state tribunals. 


A federation of capitalists has been formed 
in San Francisco, to combat the trades orga- 
nizations. At a recent meeting, employers 
of labor, consisting of ship owners, iron 
men, lumber dealers, shoe manufacturers. 
furniture makers, builders, printers, harness 
makers and leather makers, were present, 
representing over $100,000,000 capital, and 
employing 30,000 workingmen. 


New York, 


The Consumers’ League of New York is an 
organization of 300 women, the object being 
to ameliorate the condition of women and 
children employed in the retail mercantile 
houses in that city by refusing to patronize 
any firm that does not come up to their stand- 
ard of a fair house, — equal pay for work of 
equal value, whether performed by men or 
women,— and one in which the lowest wages 
are $6 per week for experienced women in 
departments where only women are em- 
ployed. The names of the members of the 
league are not made public. Many large 
firms have already complied with these re- 
quirements. 


Brooklyn has been paying $1.50 per thou- 
sand feet for gas, but the law governing the 
price in cities has gone into effect, and it 
limits it to $1.25 per thousand in cities of 
800,000 inhabitants. There is wailing among 
the gas magnates. 


The state board of mediation and arbitra- 
tion, in its annual reportto the Legislature, 
recommends the passage of a law to break 
up the ‘‘sweating” system. The report 
states that the manufacture of certain arti- 
cles of clothing, principally cloaks and shirts, 
by a class of foreigners of several national- 
ities, few of whom speak the English lan- 
guage, and nearly all of whom labor like 
slaves from twelve to .eighteen hours a day, 
receive a miserable pittance and live in 
squalor. The number of both sexes and all 
ages engaged in this: work is estimated at 
from sixty to seventy thousand. A few con- 
tractors, or middlemen, reap the benefit of 
this labor, and are largely responsible for 
the misery flowing from the system. 


A temporary organization of the tin-plate 
manufacturers has been formed in New York, 
and a committee was appointed to effect a 
permanent organization. 


New York Times: That there is, there- 
fore, a socialist sentiment and impulse in the 
Farmers’ Alliance movement cannot be de- 
nied. How far will it carry those who now 
feel it? How far will their influence be felt 
in the political action of the immediate future? 
These are interesting questions, not to be 
answered offhand. It is to be remarked, 
however, that the actual influence of the 
movement in the recent elections was directly 
hostile and probably fatal to the protection- 
ist party, which is itself clearly the repre- 


sentative of state socialism in the most ad- 
vanced form that it has yet reached. Nor 
was the hostility shown because the protec- 
tionist. party did not go far enough in the 
direction of state socialism. 


Texas. 


The citizens of Abilene celebrated the 
starting of their electri¢ light plant by a 
public demonstration. 


The Legislature has authorized the pub- 
lishing of school books by the state. 


Texas Tribune, San Antonio: During the 
senatorial committee’s examination into the 
operations of the infamous sugar trust, Mr. 
Searles, the treasurer thereof, gave it as his 
opinion that, ‘‘ If the manufacturers of su- 
gar in this country were under one manage- 
ment, it could be supplied to the public at a 
much cheaper rate and with more profit to 
the refiners.” This is the argument made by 
the nationalists, and they want the people to 
have that management by and through its 
organized government. Mr. Searles is one 
of the plutocrats with whom the nationalists 
agree. 


Greenville owns its electric light plant and 
water-works, and now proposes to become 
owner of the street railway. 


Ohio, 


Both branches of the Legislature have 
agreed to the conference committee’s report 
on the Australian ballot bill, thus insuring its 
passage. 


A bill before the Legislature prohibits any 
railroad company, or any officer thereof, from 
being pecuniarily interested in mining, or 
the coal, stone, lumber, iron or grain busi- 
ness along the line of any railroad. 


The interest the citizens of Cincinnati are 
taking in municipal reform was shown at the 
late election, in giving Theodore Horstman 
10,000 more votes for city solicitor than the 
successful candidate for mayor received, and 
it was due to his advocacy of the elimination 
of the gas company as a corrupting element 
in city politics by the purchase and operation 
of the works by the city. 


Missouri. 


The Legislature has passed a bill provid- 
ing that idle men shall be given the work of 
improving the streets. 


There are 31 reform papers being pub- 
lished in the state, and many more are 
about to be started. 


The four firms of St. Louis who mono- 
polize the sale of oleomagarine have formed 
a combination, and advanced the price. Any 
breach of the agreement is punishable by a 
fine of $1,000. _ 

Kansas. 


The Huron Weekly Times: The railroads 
and tilegraphs should be owned, con- 
trolled and operated by and for the people — 
the whole people — through their agent, the 
government. 


The total indebtedness of Sedgewick 
county is $30,000,000, being an average of 
$700 to each soul in the county. 


Iowa. 


The city of Atlantic has built and equipped 
an electric light plant at a cost of $25,000, 
and is furnishing light to consumers at 
rates much below those charged by private 
companies in cities of equal size, and yet at 
the rates charged the city will pay for the 
plant in 10 years. The city also owns its 
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water-works, costing #6v,000. The people 
there are a unit in favor of municipal own- 
ership of these services. 


The reports of the railroads of the state 
reveal the fact that the carnings for the 
past year were $2,000,000 more than the 
year before, and while the number of men 
employed was fully one fifth greater than 
during the previous year, the amount paid in 
wages was much less. 


In a recent address, Judge Uubbard, of 
Cedar Rapids, la , a lawyer specially learned 
in the law of corporations, expressed the 
opinion that ‘‘all private corporations for 
pecuniary profit should be abolished except 
only those of a quasi-public character, such 
as railroad, telegraph, telephone, insurance, 
banking corporations and the like.” The 
judge favors government ownership of rail- 
roads. ‘The logic of his position, therefore 
is that the public should be behind all cor- 
porations. The abuse of the legislative 
function of distributing franchises is be- 
coming a scandal in America. Writers on 
political economy, even of the orthodox 
school, are getting concerned about this 
matter. 


Arkansas. 


All the cotton-oil mills in Arkansas, with 
the exception of the Southern Oil mill in 
Little Rock, have formed a pool or consoli- 
dation, the Little Rock Cotton-Oil company 
filing articles of association with a capital of 
$2,000,000. The matter has been kept se- 
cret, and it was difficult to learn anything 
about the object of tue consolidation. J. A. 
Urquhart is president of the new corpora- 
tion. 


Maryland. 


Baltimore manufactures 66 per cent of all 
the cotton-duck made. It is proposed to 
form a stock company with a capital of from 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000, divided propor- 
tionately into preferred and common stock. 
A fair valuation will be placed on the prop- 
erty of each factory that enters the pool, and 
stock therefor issued to the present owners. 


West-Virginia. 


A numerous body of farmers of the state, 
known as the Patrons of Toil, have decided 
to change their organization and consolidate 
with the Farmers’ Alliance. 


Tllinois. 


Lee, Higginson & Co., of Boston, are to 
purchase and combine three of the largest 
manufacturing plants in the state, the Deere 
& Mansur company, manufacturers of corn 
planters, the Deere Harvester works. and the 
Moline Plow company, all in the city of Mo- 
lone. The present capital of the companies 
is $2,400,000, which is to be increased under 
the new deal. It is to be a syndicate, and to 
place the stock upon the market. 


Although the Sash, Door and Blind trust 
has collapsed, a new compact has been made 
between the manufacturers of the Western, 
Northwestern and Southern states, by which 
an immediate advance of 15 or 20 per cent 
will be made in prices. 


The town of Decatur has a municipal 
electric light plant, with 65 are lights of 
2,000 candle-power. The lights are run when- 
ever it is dark, and the total annual cost 
is $3,500, or $53.85 per lamp per year. The 
cost of the entire plant was $23,000. 


The American Refrigerator Transit com- 
pany, which is controlled by the Gould inter- 
ests, is gradually assuming the proportions 
of a monopoly. Says a Chicago dispatch : 
Within the last month or two the refrigera- 
tor company has branched out in the West 


until it has 30,000 miles of connecting lines 
under contract. Contracts have also been 
made for all the refrigerator-car business of 
the breweries of Milwaukee, a large share of 
that from St. Louis and Kast St. Louis, and 
much, if not all, the packing-house business 
of Sioux City, Des Moines and Ottumwa. 
This company has fately bought out the 
Union Refrigerator Transit company, making 
altogether, perhaps, an addition of 2,000 cars 
to its already immense equipment. President 
Reid Northrup, of the refrigerator company, 
claims that refrigerator companies are like 
express companies, and need not file tariffs 
with the interstate commerce commission. 
All these facts have sent a cold shiver down 
the backs of Chicago traflic men. , The re- 
frigerator car business is the cream of the 
traffic, and much which Chicago lines for- 
merly handled will now go solely over the 
sould lines and their eastern connections. 


Miscellaneous. 


Prof. Richard T. Ely estimates the number 
of paupers in the country at 3,000,000, and 
$10,000,000 as the cost entailed upon the 
community for their support. 


Prof. Daniel De Leon: The post-office is 
socialistic in part, in that it is an institution 
for the people. Nationalize every industry; 
use them for the benefit of the people; abol- 
ish competition altogether; put every one on 
apar. Society has two classes, the oppressed 
and the oppressor. The oppressor is repre- 
sented to-day by both of the political parties, 
and labor will never gain its freedom until it 
goes to the polls and elects its own party. 


The plan of campaign proposed by the 
Farmers’ Alliance provides for a system of 
lectures by which an army of 35,000 speakers 
will plead for the cause. [t is also proposed 
to hold two or more grand Alliance mass 
meetings in each of the Alliance states during 
the year. 


The Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska was 
knocked down at ‘Topeka, Kin., last week, 
by Hiram Dillon, master in chancery, to E. 
M. Sheldon, for the New York ‘Trust com- 
pany, for $25,232,000. This means that the 
road has been purchased by the Rock Island. 
The mortgage calls for $26,000,000, or nearly 
$1,000,000 more than the amount realized by 
the sale. 


Archdeacon Farrar, in Harper’s Magazine: 
The special sub-committee of the London 
school board for school children in London 
report, on July 25, 1889, that -‘the average 
number of children attending board schovls 
in London at the time of the inquiry was 341,- 
497; of these, 110,749 had their fees remitted 
for poverty ; 43,888 are returned as habitually 
attending school in want of food; and 24,- 
739 of these hungry ones left school unfed.’’ 
We look out upon a stormy sea strewn with 
unnumbered shipwrecks, and we criticise in 
our arm-chairs the construction of the life- 
boat which is being pushed over the shingle, 
or the religious opinions of the brave crew 
which fain would launch it through the over- 
whelming billows. We have so persuaded 
ourselves that the Juggernaut car of political 
economy must go on crushing its millions 
under the weight of its hideous idol, we are 
so piously convinced (‘‘the devil can quote 
scripture for his purpose”) that the poor 
shall never cease out of the land, and that 
every effort of compassion is certain ‘to do 
more harm than good,” that, at last, multi- 
tudes, in their secret hearts, have excused 
themselves from the incidence of self-deny- 
ing duties. and have come to regard the gos- 
pel precepts of charity as a convention or a 
mistake. But, as Mr. Lowell warns us, 
**there is a poison in the sores of Lazarus 
against which Dives has no antidote.” 


Foreign. 


The London county council has decided to 
make the government an offer for the site of 
Millbank prison with a view to the erection 
of an artisan’s dwelling thereon. It has also 
resolved to call on the London street tram- 
Ways company to sell its property to the 
county. 


Mr. John Morley: Could not the state use 
its influence in the direction of something 
like a national insurance? The most afflict- 
ing thing to be seen in modern society was 
that after nen had worked, after they had 
spent all their material force, they were so 
often left beggars. That statesman would 
deserve well — would deserve more than the 
winners of battles — who could bring knowl- 
edge, experience and accurate methodical 
thought to that great problem. 


The police of Berlin are investigating a 
case of alleged cruelty to the help in a-corset 
factory in the suburbs. The employees are 
mostly girls from the country, brought in by 
alluring advertisements. The wages are low, 
and they board and lodge in the factory; 
they are not allowed to leave the premises, 
are worked 14 hours a day, and the whip and 
other means of punishment are frecly used. 


In an article in the London, Eng., ‘‘ Kco- 
nomic Review,” John Rae contends that an 
experiencé of 25 years with the eight-hour 
system in Victoria shows that it has no cilect 
at all upon wages, profits, production or the 
number of unemployed, but that it has given 
a better home life to the workingmen, and 
has led to a large increase throughout the 
colony of institutions for their benefit and in- 
struction. An important effect of all this is 
a lessened police force, which is a strong 
evidence of the beneficial results of the 
system. 


Tom Mann, the well-known labor reformer, 
is engaged in organizing the agricultural 
laborers of England. He sees that unless 
they are organized, and their standard of 
subsistence and comfort raised, they will go 
into the towns in constant streams to com- 
pete with the members of the labor unions. 
He calculates that there are 800,000 agricul- 
tural laborers, with an average wage of $3.37 
a week. 


The editor of the organ of the German 
League of land-ownership reform was re- 
cently arrested and tried under the law pro- 
viding that any one publishing false or dis- 
torted statements, tending to bring the insti- 
tutions and arrangements of the authorities 
into contempt, shall be punished. The charge 
was based upon an article entitled ‘“ Peace 
on Earth,” and contained some plain state- 
ments regarding the unfavorable effect upon 
the people of so much warlike preparation. 
The counsel for the defendeut demonstrated 
so clearly, from published statements by the 
government of military expenditures, and of 
the people’s income, that the statements in 
question were absolutely true, that the editor 
was triumphantly acquitted. 


The proposition to extend the right of 
municipal suffrage to the married women of 
Toronto, Ont., has been voted down by the 
city council, 13 to 17. 


The St. James Gazette-says that the gas 
department of the Birmingham corporation 
has under consideration ‘‘a penny-in-the- 
slot” for the supply of gas in small tene- 
ments. The idea has been tested, and proved 
to be feasible. The system would involve 
the fixing of a machine in the house of each 
consumer, and the doling out of gas by 
pennyworths. The price now charged to. 
small consumers is six cents per 100 feet, 
but under the new plan itis proposed to sup- 
ply 25 feet for two cents. 
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TREND OF THE PERIODICALS. 


Wealth a Social Product. — Ethical Economics. 
Raral and Urban Business Morality Con- 
trasted. —Comparative Prosperity of Farm- 
ers and Traders.—Indu-trial Democracy 
follows Political Equality.— Mission of Labor 
Organizations, 

** Let no man seek his own, but every man 
another’s wealth.” Once wealth meant weal, 
welfare; to-day it means possessions. And 
the successful man of the world observes 
strictly this command with its modern mean- 


ing. That is Carnegie’s ‘‘Gospel of 
Wealth.” Welfare buried under possessions. 


It is the canker of the nineteenth century. 
The lie in political economy. 

Wealth is social—something between 
men. An ethical relation as much as itis a 
material product. A few are beginning to 


feel that this is true in its use, but blinded 
by the teachings of the economists they do 
not see that it is true of its acquisition. 


Here, nationalism, laying its foundations 
on ethical principles, is developing the true 
political economy. Let a man believe he 
made himself, that he never had a father 
and mother or long and broadening lines of 


anc: stors, and he will not be more deluded 
than is he wlio imagines that what he has is 
his own work and not the product of a com- 
mon life, his irheritance. and who fails to 
see that all which he does is bound up in 
ethical relations. Why is it? And this too 
is stranger still. The men with common 
powers, who produce the common things, see 
and feel the ethical obligations in them. 
But he, upon whom the race has showered 
its choicest gifts, its foresight, its organi- 
zing power, alertness, its spirit of investiga- 
tion. of invention, he, when these powers 
act through him, is blinded by the very 
greatness of the product. All of this, that 
the common man could not have done, is 
mine. he says,— my work. Heis proud he- 
cause he is deceived. These results are th: 
flowering of powers growing through gener- 
ations and the application of knowledge 
given him by those about him. Nay, more, 
— their value, which he so arrogantly claims 
for himself, is given them by a civilization 
he had no hand in making. 

It is this principle which seems to inspire 
the able article in the Andover Review, by 
Prof. J. H. Hyslop, on ‘* Ethics and Econom- 
ics,” though his immediate purpose is to es- 
tablish the authority of ethics over econom- 
ics. ‘*The individual does not determine 
the whole value of wealth, if he indeed de- 
termines any of it. No doubt the fact has 
been clear enough to other periods besides 
our own, when any reflection was given to if, 
but its force and significance form the pecu- 
liar point of view in modern economic dis- 
cussions.” 

He criticises the economists for their per- 
sistent separation of their science from the 
acience of ethics. ‘ The essential weakness 
of the distinction laid down and defended so 
strenuously by most economists apparently in 
all relations of the two subjects, is that it 
is an abstract one. ... Both are insepa- 
rably bound up with forms of human action 
and interest, and so cannot be wholly divorced 
from each other.” 

If the economic system of a people has an 
ethical foundation, and its character 1s not sim- 
ply 4 question of science but of morals, we are 
right in appealing to man’s emotional nature 
here, as we do in his domestic or social life. 
“Now,” says Vrof. Hyslop, ‘t we do not cen- 
sure the earnestness or the moral enthusiasm 


that grows indignant over the growing evils 
of the drink traffic, but itis a grave misfor- 
tune that religious people, the conscience of 
the country, should not understand the moral 
question involved in the unequal distribution 
of taxes, or the enriching of one part of the 
community at the expense of the other. But 
they have everywhere been taught that 
economics have nothing to do with ethics, 
aud not being able to keepin mind the ab- 
stract sense in which such a claim is true, 
they imagine that the same is true in regard 
to the economic problem of society.” 


He brings this rebellious science back to 
its ethical guardianship.—‘‘ All conduct 
affecting two persons, or expressing an 


agreement between two persons, can have 
no other than an ethical standard to regu- 
late it. Equal services, although ex- 
pressed in an economic form. are nothing 
but an ethical principle, and constitute the 
only legitimate basis upon which distribution 
and exchange can he conducted. ... The 
economics of exchange deal with a social 
phenomenon, where, if ethics is excluded, 
social and moral confusion ure the result.” 

This suppression of the ethical sentiment 
in industry ‘‘ is very clearly illustrated by the 
differences of character between rural and 
urban populations. Now, the rural popula- 
tions have been in all history the backbone 
and moral fibre of civilization. Being pro- 
ducers mainly, and able to supply their wants 
from that source rather than at the expense 
of their neighbor by unequal exchanges, they 
were under the influence of a moral force 
that counteracted all temptations to injustice 
in theic exchanges. But the great marts of 
exchange are simply systems of cut-throat 
competition and commercial war... . The 
competition and struggle for getling the 
advantage of each other is greater in such 
places than in rural communities, and when 
the mind is absorbed in efforts to beat one’s 
neighbor, instead of co-operating with him, 
conscience becomes callous, and business be- 
comes 4 lottery or a war. Morals are impos- 
sible in such 4 condition.” 

Armed with ethical principles, he scourges 
the competitive system. ‘The whole pro- 
cess of distribution and exchange is diamet 
rically opposed in method and purposes to 
Christian ideas, or to the brotherhood of 
man... . It is a business in which the race 
is to the unscrupulous, and the devil may 
take the hindermost; but in this case the 
devil usually gets the honest man.” 

Unfortunately, so corrupting hag become 
the influence of competition in the marts of 
trade, that, in most cases, both sides are 
equally unscrupulous; one is more daring, — 
keener than the other, —but the devil gets 
them both 

Prof. Hyslop will not assent to the dogma 
that selfishness must be the chief motive in 
business life. ‘But man is not moved to 
action by ‘interest’ alone. He is as power- 
fully influenced by justice, duty, sympathy, 
and social springs. hese are purely ethical, 
and whenever they operate they affect the 
laws of economics. Value, interest, rent, 
wages, supply and demand may all be modi- 
fled by them. The relations between men 
are not under the sole dominion of motives 
without morals.” 


“The very fact that ethics may justly arro- 
gate to itself the right to control and regulate 
all so-called economic action evinces the con- 


nection we have claimed, and is a justifica- 
tion of the present well-organized efforts in 
behalf of the brotherhood of man.” 


The most rigid economist of the orthodox 
school does not follow the teaching of his 


science in his family relations, nor in his in- 


tercourse with his friends, nor when some 
great calamity falls upon the community. 
Why? Because he feels that ethical princi- 
ples transcend his economic formnilas- 
When humanity takes the helm, the animal 
laws of political economy are not found in 
the chart. 


It is the common argument of the vupti- 
mistic economists that we are better off than 
were the people half a century ago; there- 
fore, why attempt to change the system which 


is working so wcll? Of such pleas, Secre- 
tary Rusk, in an article in the North Ameri- 
can Review on ‘‘The Duty of the Hour,” 
very pertinently says: ‘‘ It is not only use- 
less but absurd to expect a citizen of a nation 
which boasts of its enormous strides in the 
path of progress, its enormous increment of 
wealth, and a growing prosperity which com- 
pels the wonder of the world, to be content 
in a condition which compares unfavorably 
with that of other classes of his fellow-citi- 
zens on the ground that, of this great incre- 
ment of wealth, of this wonderful growth of 
prosperity, he has had himself a small share, 
and is consequently in many respects better 
off than his father was.” 


Secretary Rusk feels that this is peculiarly 
the condition of the American farmer. ‘‘The 
farmer, as compared with 15 or 2U years ago, 


is growing in intelligence, and enjoys better 
opportunities for observation; and he is led 
to see more clearly, to realize more painfully, 
the widening gulf between the prosperity of 
the rich man of the city and the condition 
of the residents of the country.” 


He says for the farmer what may be said 
for the whole earning in distinction from the 
rent and interest receiving class. ‘‘Do not, 
then, ask the farmer to be satisfled with his 
lot on the ground that by comparison with 
some other period of time he is better off 
than people then were; it is an unreasonable 
request.” 

An English writer, A. P. Laurie, in the 
Nineteenth Century, looking at the situation 
there, is lead to ask: ‘‘Is it to be civil war?” 


In a masterly manner, he describes the forces, 
the principles, which lie at the basis of the 
workingmen’s determination to combine and 
have their right to combine and act in a body 
acknowledged. ‘‘ Nothing in the great labor 
movement seems to puzzle the middle class 
so much as this. They can understand men 
fighting for more wages, but they have so 
long rested at ease, with their liberty secure, 
that they have forgotten that men can fight 
for an idea, and that they themselves once 
plunged England into civil war to win their 
own charter of freedom. 


What is the position of the workman to- 
day? He has been told that in democracy 
lies the salvation of the state; that, before 
the state, men are equal, and he has been 


given complete political equality, with a vote 
as good as that of his employer. He may 
send, and does send, members of his own 
class to Parliament, to form a part of the 
body which rules the empire. These men 
are there recognized as worthy to be legis- 
lators, and to play their part in government. 
... He finds that outside the gates of the 
factory or workshop he is regarded as ‘a citi- 
zen, with equal rights and equal privileges, 
but that inside the factory gate~ industry is 
conducted as an absolute despotism, and the 
word democracy must not be whispered. .. . 
He feels that here, where his work lies, is 
the place where he most requires a recogni- 
tion of the principles of liberty and demoe- 
racy; that political equality is a delusion 
while the factory remains a despotism. He 
sevs that there is only one way in which he 
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can meet the employer on equal terms, and 
that is by means of combination. ... In 
order to carry out these ideas, he feels the 
necessity of loyalty to his class, and is in- 
spired by belief in the duty of personal sac- 
ritice fora common cause. Itis this capacity 
for combination and personal sacritice — the 
apnreciation of the fact that society is not 
made up of isolated units, but requires the 
devotion of individuals for the good of the 
whole —which gives the workman his power.” 

The power of the workingman! 

While the economist and his echo, the busi- 
ness man, are prating about selfishness and 
individualism, continually telling us that man 
is an animal, — while, too, nationalists and 
humanitarians of every school are trying to 
lift industrial life on toa higher plane of mo- 
tive, —is not the workingman making heroic 
his relation to his fellows, actually putting 
into organized form the co-operative spirit 
which, when broadened till it touches the 
boundaries of the state, will make nation- 
alism historical? 


NATIONALIST CLUBS AND THE 
VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 


Dear Sir: —It seems to me that the prac- 
tice of charging regular initiation fee and 
dues for the purpose of supporting national- 
ist clubs, or similar organizations, is unwise 
and entirely inconsistent with their princi- 
ples and object in view. 

The main object of these clubs is to edu- 
cate the people in their principles and belief; 
but to charge them an equal amount to be- 
come members, without regard to their 
ability to pay, tends to lessen their interest 
in the very cause in which you desire to 
increase their interest. 

Many people join these clubs under the 
enthusiasm of the moment, when they are in 
good circumstances, but after a while mis- 
fortune overtakes them, and in due time they 
receive a bill from the secretary for two or 
three months’ dues which they are unable to 
pay, and, in consequence, feel more or less 
embarrassment in attending the meetings, 
and finally become discouraged and lose their 
interest in the club and its object. 

Under our iufernal social system, where the 
conditions and opportunities of the people 


. to make a good living are so unequal, it 


seems to me a great injustice to compel ali 
people to pay the same price for the privilege 
of membership. 

The Nationalist Club, No. 1, of Boston, 
inserted in its by-laws this article: ‘‘ This 
organization shall be supported by initia- 
tion fee and —— dues per month.” The con- 
sequence was that all the other clubs adopted 
the same article, even when it was met by 
some opposition ; and now, when a poor man, 
no matter how much ability or enthusi- 
asm he may possess, wishes to join a club, 


with his f:mily, he is asked to sign the 


by-laws; but if, for some cause, he cannot 
aff ral to comply with the conditions he is de- 
barred from membership. 

I have known several similar cases occur- 
ring in the experience of one nationalists’ club. 
How many there are among the 100 or more 
nationalist clubs on the rolls I have no idea. 

‘« But,” I hear some one say, ‘‘ what are we 
going to do? We must have a regular in- 
come to meet our regular expenses.” Just 
so, my friend; but let us see if we can’t find 
a better way to accomplish our object. Sup- 
pose we amend our by-laws as follows: 
‘““This organization shall be supported by 
voluntary subscriptions and contributions,” 
and then instruct our secretaries to ask 
each member, privately, how much he can 
afford to give monthly, and see that that 
amount is collected. This subscription 
should be entirely voluntary — subject to 


. increase, decrease or discontinuance, accord- 


ing to the will and circumstances of the 


) 
subscriber, without in any way affecting his 
membership. Any deficiency then in the 
{income can be met by voluntary contribution | 
at any meeting. 

Every member would then be contributing 
according to his financial ability, and 
should be appreciated according to his ability 
and devotion to the object or principles of | 
the organization. 

I venture to say that none of the national- 
ists’ clubs receive enough from their fees and | 
dues to pay all their expenses. They have 
to take up a collection to meet the deficiency 
in the end, so they might as well have raised 
the whole amount in that manner, and not 
embarrassed any one by compelling them to 
give more than they could afford. 

Some people claim that if it were not for 
the regular dues, some members would not | 
give a cent towards the support of the or} 
ganization. Well, what of it? You ulti-| 
mately have to depend upon the generosity | 
and honesty of the members, anyway, for) 
support, so you might as well do su at once. | 

Many churches are successfully supported | 
by voluntary contributions, and I believe that 
all organizations that teach the brotherhood 
of man should do the same. Make all na-| 
tionalists welcome, and treat them as brothers, | 
if you wish to teach them great principles 
of right human action 


A. L. VOORHEES. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 


[From the New York Herald.] 
; 

Some weeks ago the heads of five Utica 
families entered into an agreement, after ma- | 
ture deliberation, under which provision was 
made for leasing and furnishing a house, 
employing cook and servants and making ar- 
rangements for a trial of co-operative house- 
keeping, in so far as the dining-room and 
kitchen were concerned. Choosing a presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer, and a ‘‘ board 
of governors,” the gentlemen set themselves 
at work. The first thing to be done was to 
draft a compact by which all were bound to 
give the plan a trial of three months. All| 
are so well satisfied that there will be no} 
changes at the end of that time. In the 
original number 22 persons were included, 
which number has been augmented to nearly | 
50, as many as can be accommodated in the 
present quarters. In the beginning it was 
necessary to purchase an entire new outfit of 
kitchen and dining-room furniture, as well | 
as conveniences for the cook and five waiters, 
who, in addition to their regular duties, look | 
after the house which they occupy, rented by | 
the club. A competent cook of many years’ | 
experience was employed, into whose charge 
the full management of affairs was given, 
with the exception of the purchase of food, 
which duty devolves upon one of the club, 
designated by the president at the beginning 


of each month. 

As regards the table, the very best of) 
everything is provided, with all the delica- 
cies in season, while no extravagance is 
countenanced by any member. If any mem- | 
ber brings visitors, they must be paid for at} 
the rate of 25 cents per meal, and notice | 
must be given beforehand of their coming. 
The system has been brought so far on the 
road to perfection that it would be indeed | 
difficult to make it better in any way. At! 
present, the amount levied upon each person | 
is a trifle less than $3 a week, and those in 
charge confidently expect to reduce this to | 
$2.50, when greater knowledge is acquired | 
by experience. This assessment is very 
small, indeed, when the quality of the ser-| 
vice is considered. The bill of fare cannot 
be duplicated in any first-class boarding- 
house for twice or three times $3. 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMIST AMONG 
THEM. 


Cardinal Manning: Hitherto the poor have 
accepted their poverty as inevitable — as, in 
fact, the decree of God. There was nothing 
for them to do except ‘‘ grin and bear it.” 
But of late those who mix with them have 
observed a portentous mental change. The 


political economist has becn among them. 
In their sad hearts we see for the first time 
hope, but it is mingled with anger. They 
had supposed that there was noseat for them 
at the banquet of life. They had thought 
that every seat was occupied and that they 
should, therefore, be humbly thankful for 
every crumb which fel] from the crowded 
table of Dives. But somebody has told them 
that there are numerous empty seats; that 
some persons have more seats than they 
themselves need, and the effect of the infor- 
mation is startling. Lazarus is no longer 
lying on the doorsteps of Dives, in the quies- 
cence of sullen despair, licked by the dogs. 
He is standing upright at the corner of the 
street, vehemently gesticulating, and his 
burning words are sinking deep into the 


j hearts of a large crowd of hungry-looking 
| men. 


HE WANTS A CONTINENTAL CON- 


SOLIDATION. 
Jay Gould, president of the Missouri 
Pacific railroad: ‘‘The greatest stroke of 


economy in the American railroad system 
would be to operate it all under a general 
management. Excessive competition, inva- 
sion of parallel districts by other lines, the 
taultiplication of officers — all that is ex- 
pensive, and a true economy would find some 
way out of it.” 


THE BUSINESS OF THE CHURCH. 


Rev. R. Heber Newton: When Christ came 
down from the Mount of Transfiguration, He 
found a heartbroken parent standing in the 
midst of His disciples, who explained the 
situation by telling the story of his lunatic 


child. ‘<I brought him to Thy disciples, but 
they could not cure him.” They could not 
cast the devil outof him. It has remained 
for us to-day to hear from the leading pulpit 
of our church, that itis not even the business 
of that church to cure the insanity of our 


| civilization, to cast these devils out of men; 


but that it is the church’s business to call 
women to the adornment of her altars and to 
teach men a religion which shrives easily and 
buries with the honors of the church him 
who knows in life no responsibility to the 
society which gives him the wealth of the 
Cesars, and who dies without giving one- 
hundredth part of his fortune to help men to 
live less like the beasts and the brutes that 
perish. 


W.lliam Stead : When municipalities are ex- 
pected to provide baths, washing houses and 
libraries for the people; when the state is not 
only conveying letters and despatching tele- 
grams, but carrying parcels for the people; 
and when the state and the local authority 
are not merely providing schools, but on 
the eve of enacting, under the auspices of a 
conservative ministry, that the education 
provided in them shall be gratuitous, it is 
too late to consider whether socialism is or 
is not desirable. Socialism is already a fact 
to be reckoned with, not a theory to be dis- 
cussed. Nor is it easy to see where the 
movement which has thus begun can be 
logically arrested. 
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‘The politicians with one accord look down with supreme contempt 
upon the Cincinnati conference. Other things might be said in its 


favor. 


While Belgium, Holland, France, Italy and Austria had great 
trouble in keeping the labor element quiet on May day, Germany 
enjoyed a perfect calm. ‘The emperor is a good cleal of a socialist 


himself. 


The shooting down of men, women and children by the military 
seems to excite more resentment in France than here. There were 
not so many people killed at Fourmieres, May day, as were shot the 
other day in Pennsylvania by the military, and yet France is incom- 
motion and cabinet ministers are likely to lose their places. 


It is good bu-iness and good policy in the Vanderbilts to intro- 
duce civil service among their employees. Fixity of tenure based 
upon personal worth would improve the service and the temper of 
the men. \ retiring pension would also aid the road as much as it 
would relieve the natural anxiety of the men about old age. But 
these reforms can only be properly instituted by a decree of the 


government. 


The investigation inoved by Mr. George Fred Williams prevented 
the last Legislature from surrendering quite all the transit interests 
of Boston to the West End Street railroad company, although, as it 
was, a very good beginning was made. It is proposed by the pro- 


moters of the pending West End bill to take up the work where it 
was left off and complete it. Who will be the George Fred 
Williams of the present session? 


The attention of Charles Francis Adams is respectfully called to 
the report of the New York Senate committee on the sugar trust 
If he really thinks that those inside the trusts are the ones that lose 
the money, he cannot be longer considered an expert upon business 
affairs The press of New York have all along made no end of fun 
of the work of the Senate committec. Common people will fail to 
join in the merriment. It is n>» longer a question of finance, but of 
downright robbery. 


We do not wonder at the indignation of the workingmen of Bos- 
ton over the refusal of the park commissioners to grant them a 
public place of asse bling, but we warn them not to waste their 
indignation on a grievance which, while very real, is yet a small 
thing co pared with the legislative measures looking to the im- 
provement of the condition of workers throughout the state, which 
they demand. Nothing would suit the political bosses and corpora- 
tion monopolies better than to see workmen making their demon- 
stration fourth of July instead of in November. 


Let the Conference Take High Ground. 


It would be hard to say whether hope or fear predominates among 
genuine reformers in the view which they take of the reform con- 
ference at Cincinnati, May 19. It will be a large body, composed of 
very heterogeneous materials, and with its own organization to effect 
from the ground up. It will be easy for it to make a great many 
mistakes; but there is one condition on which it can afford to make 
a good many and yet doa great work, and that is that its action 
and utterances shall express the genuine enthusiasm of humanity. 

We hope to see at the head of the platform a plank declaring be- 
lief in the principle that men are brothers and should share 
equally in the advantages of the social organization; that no 
form of society can be regarded as final which does not embody 
and illustrate this principle, and that therefore all political action 
should have this goal in view. 

There are hundreds of thousands of men and women in this 
country waiting and longing fora party which will come out on 
this high ground. Such a plank would offset, in theirminds many 
propositions which they did not wholly approve of, and gain their 
enthfisiastic support for the movement as a whole. 

‘The preponderating class of our population in the conference 
will be farmers. They have won the right to leid, but they should 
realize the responsibilities of leadership accordingly. The demands 
of no class, however large, are a sufficient basis for a national party, 
Neither can the demands ef any two classes. The new party may 
succeed in making more or less disturbance with a platform repre- 
senting the demands of a class or classes, but it will never triumph 
save as a national party, representing the needs of the nation with- 
out distinction of class. 


Some Bad Logic About State Ownership of Railroads. 


Those who oppose the nationalization of the,railroads of this 
country are fond of comparing the alleged delinquencies of the 
German railroads, which are the largest state-owned system in 
Europe, with the American roads, which are run by private corpora- 
tions. This is a sort of argument of which judicious persons are a 
little shy, because human nature notoriously inclines to any claim 
that our own nation dves all things better than other fellows’ na- 
tions, and this sort of patriotic predilection is in danger of dis- 
turbing the delicate balance of the judgment. 

Let us, however, admit, for the sake of the argument, that the 
American railroad system exceeds in convenience and swiftness the 
German system. Is this an argument against state ownership of 
railroads? Not unless it can be shown that the French and Italian 
railroad systems, neither of which are state owned, are distinctly 
superior to the German system. This attempt probably no one 
will propose to make. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that it is 
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very much fairer to compare European systems with the view 
of detecting the effect of the factor of state ownership, than 
to compare a European system with an American system. Between 
no two European countries do all the conditions so differ as between 
Europe in general and America. 

This brings us to another point. The English railroad system 
is owned like our own by private corporations. There is in that 
respect no difference. Nevertheless, there are great differences in 
the railroad service and, in the opinion of Americans who have 
travelled in Europe, the American system is in all respects, except 
swiftness, greatly superior to that of Great Britain. It is here again 
evident that other factors besides the mode of ownership enter 
into the comparative merits of railway systems. 

Let us still further extend the comparison to the methods of 
business of ether sorts than railroads, respectively prevailing in 
Europe and this countiy. These other sortx of business are in gen_ 
eral both in Europe and this country, conducted by private individ 
uals and corporations. Is there not, however, a prodigious dif- 
ference between the energy, dash and achievement of American 
business and the methods of the Germans, Russians, Italians, 
French, and for the matter of that (though of course here the 
difference is less) of our British cousins, also? 

Is it not natural to suppose that the differences in national char- 
acteristics, which appear in the contrasted methods of these other 
sorts of business, are likewise far more responsible for any differ- 
ences that may exist between the railroad methods of the two conti- 
nents, than the difference between public and corporate ownership? 

The New Nation believes that the American railroad system is at 
present, on the whole, the best in the world as to efficiency and 
convenience; but we do not ascribe this fact to corporation owner- 
ship, but to the mechanical genius, organizing faculty and busi- 
ness energy of our people; and we expect to see this superiority 
become yet more manifest under the system of national control, 
which we believe to be near at hand. 

We believe the foregoing considerations to be a sufficient re- 
sponse to the laborious comparisons between American and German 
railroads by which such unprejudiced persons as Mr. Depew have 
sought to reply to the demand for a national railroad system. 

Nevertheless, even though we were forced to admit that there 
existed reasons more convincing than these fallacious comparisons, 
for believing the system of national control less convenient: for 
some purposes than that of corporation control, the main and over. 
whelming argument for national control in this country would re- 
main unaffected, namely, that the enormous and constantly aygre- 
gating wealth and power of the railroad systems, and the unscrupu- 
lous use of that wealth and power to debauch our Legislatures and 
Congress, have made railroad nationalization necessary for the 
preservation of popular rights and republican institutions. It has 
become a measure of state. It is a step as to which considerations 
of public policy would overbear economical arguments, in case there 
were (as there is not) a collision between them. 

As 28 years ago the safety of the republic demanded the abolition 
of slavery, so now it demands fhe nationalization of the railroads. 


The Ballot-Box is the Remedy. 


The New Nation's receut editorial on the morocco strikes at 
Lynn has been the occasion of a local newspaper battle over the 
ethics of strikes and the virtues of nationalism as an economic 
proposition. The contest was started by a correspondent of the 
Lynn Press who, under the pseudonym of ‘ Progress” undertook 
to picture rank hypocrisy on the part of the owner of the New 
Nation in running his paper at the lowest possible cost and at the 
same time belaboring the morocco manufacturers for doing the same 
thing. ‘ Progress” then becomes militant in temper, and breathes 
this threat : 


I wish to give the laboring people this warning. When capitalists 
finally conclude to combine for the purpose of crmshing out this senseless 
clamor of the laboring classes against the laws of nature, this vain effort 
to evade the fate that follows the weak, the Lynn morocco strike is a 
type of what will happen throughout the country instead of in a single 
city. It is useless tomince matters when dealing with subjects like this. 


Theo truth is none the less true because it is disagreeable, and it is better 
to submit to the inevitable than to be crushed by fate. The develop- 
ment of the human being on this planet is now the only biological prob- 
lem worthy cf consideration, except so far as the consideration of other 
forms of life may be of historical value. And there is no data by which 
we are led to conclude that all mankind are to develop alike. What 
reason is there to doubt that the future of this earth will be much like 
its past in the production of living things? Let us cease this foolishness, 
and look fate in the face. Mankind are not going to develop all alike, 
nor with equal powers. 

There is no doubt that under the present system of competition 
the capitalists, aided by what laws of nature they can get their 
hands on, could reduce the laborer to even a lower grade in the 
scale of living than he is at present. There is no use dodging the 
fact that at present the corporation is king. It has practically 
conquered a free people. ‘‘ Progress”’ realizes this; but we do not 
know what will happen when the masses finally realize the vicious- 
ness of voting the cream of business into the hands of a few. 
Let the wage-earners at Lynn and other manufacturing centres open 
their eyes to the fact that a war of industries means the financial 
enslavement of the many. Let them realize that an aristocracy of 
capital has been made possible by a blind enactment of laws under 
which poverty is the most conspicuous output. 

But, men and brethren, the ballot is still left us. 
for or against our homes and families? 


Shall we use it 


A Flaw in the Civil-Service System. 


Postmaster Hart of Boston has just received a list of some 400 
persons from the civil-service examiners, from which to make sel::c- 
tions of such appointments for carriers and clerks as he thinks 
necessary. The law provides that, whenever a vacancy occurs, 
the appointment for the place must be made from the three highest 
graded candidates in the class called for, the three names to be 
certified to the postmaster by the examining board. 

We call attention to this rule to criticise it. Discretion should 
not be allowed, even when limited to three names. The highest 
graded candidate should, as a matter of course, be appointed to the 
vacancy. It is through this discretionary power that favoritism 
and partisan preference are apt still to vitiate the service and 
defeat the purpose of the reform. It is to be presumed that the 
tests of the board are sufficiently careful to provide against the 
certification of unworthy persons, and this being so, it seems 
exceedingly unlikely that any bad result could follow from making 
that certification absolute. Where two or more candidates are of 
the same grade of excellence, the choice as between them should 
be by lot, but in all cases the selection of the appointee should be 
a matter of record, without discretion. The successful candidate 
ought to feel indebted to nobody for his appointment. 


Died in the Public Service. 


In the past 10 years, 43 railway mail clerks have been killed by 
accidents while on service, and 479 injured. The mail car, being 
always next to the engine, the mail clerks take nearly the same risk 
as that of the engineer and fireman, in case of collision. The deaths 
of six clerks at once in the recent collision on the Lake Shore line 
have revived the proposal, frequently made before,.that some sort 
of a pension should be provided for the families of clerks killed in 
the line of duty. Itis argued very properly that they have every 
right to such a provision that the soldier has, seeing that they are 
public servants, and die in the service of the public. 

So they have, but were not the engineers and firemen who were 
killed in the Lake Shore accident also public servants? and did 
they not likewise die in the service of the people? They were not 
indeed in government employment, technically speaking; but were 
they any the less serving the public? Is there any line of govern- 
ment service, not excepting even the army in time of war, whichis 
m»ure essential to the common welfare or more truly a service of the 
public than the railroad train service? 

We go further yet, and assert that all employments. useful and 
necessary to the public, are truly branches of the public service, 
and that all persons employed in them are serving the public. Not 
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only the railway postal clerk and the engineer, who are killed by col- 
lisions, but likewise the mason, who falls from the wall, the laborer, 
buried by an earth-slide while digging a sewer trench, and the far- 
mer, killed by his mowing machine, die in the public service. 

Shall we then provide for the families of allthese men? Ulti- 
mately, yes; but unfortunately it is not possible to recognize in a 
satisfactory manner that all useful industry is public service, ex- 
cept so far and so fast as industry is publicly organized. As soon 
as the railroads are nationalized, the way will be clear to establish- 
ing pensions for railroad employees, not only in case of death in 
the line of duty, but for accident and old age. When the coal 
mines are nationalized the same can be done for coal miners, and 
so as to all other trades and occupations. The programme of na- 
tionalism is the gradual substitution of public for private control 
in all businesses. 

The time is past when anybody can ridicule the idea of pensions 
for the workers as for the soldiers. It is already, under some form 
or other of insurance, an established principle in Germany, anda 
live issue in Switzerland. The New Nation does not approve of 
the methods by which the idea is carried out in Europe; but they 
testify to the growing appreciation of the essential justice under- 
lying it. 


Under the Dancing Floor. 


What an argument for nationalism is given by the sickening rey- 
elations of degradation and debauchery among the lowest classes 
which have been made in the course of investigating the murder by 
“Jack the Ripper’? in New York! What a horrible quagmire of 
perdition is this over which they have set the ball-room floor for 
McAllister’s 400 to dance on! 

The ladies and gentlemen who oppose nationalism are invited to 
reflect that in New York alone there are estimated to be thirty 
thousand women, more or less prosperous, who belong to the class 
and live by the profession of the murdered woman. As to the 
murderer, while it is certainly likely that his peculiar insanity is 
unusual, there are fifty thousand men in the metropolis, who are 
living in conditions of physical and moral degredation quite as com- 
plete as his. Have we, then, exterminated wolves in our forests to 
breed them in our cities? No, no; these are not wolves. They are 
men and women. They are what we might become under equally 
brutalizing conditions. 

What can we do about it? Preaching and shouting have been 
proved by pretty exhaustive experiment, to be equally futile. 
There is but one remedy — Justice! Acknowledge these outcast 
heirs as your brothers, sisters, equal inheritors of the common 
estate. Admit that their degradation is your blame. Confess with 
contrition the justice of the cry against you of their blood. Reach 
them the hand and set them by your side. Will youdo that? Then 
you are nationalists. Will you.not? Then their blood be on your 
head, and the blood also of your own children, for whom you leave 
the pit open. 


Mr. Adams on Trusts. 


Charles Francis Adams thinks the government meddles with 
business affairs too much. He even goes so far as to say: 

So far as my judgment, observation and study go, I have found that 
business combinations and trusts are mainly dangerous to those who are, 
so to speak, inside them. If left absolutely alone by the government, 
they will work nothing but good; unless they are perverted to some pur- 
pose opposed to the laws of trade, in which case they inevitably, soon 
or late, bring about the ruin of those concerned in them. I think there 
is no exception to this rule. Every trust, so called, exists even, on con- 
dition that it supplies that which it controls cheaper than any one else 
can afford to supply it. 

A man of Mr. Adams’s experience ought not to be told that the 
fact that an article is furnished at a low figure does not necessarily 
demonstrate a healthy condition of trade. Every auction of a 
bankrupt stock, would by that rule, be quoted as evidence of pros- 
perity. Petroleum is cheap; but how is it made cheap? By the 
bankruptcy of many small firms, by the forcing of special railroad 
rates by the Standard Oil, and by the manipulation of legislation 
and politics in a way to kill off the sma | dealers. 


We have no free business competition in this country. The only 
way to make money is to join a syndicate ora pool. This is as 
true of the dry goods business as of manufacturing. The old- 
fashioned dry goods house is practically a thing of the past. The 
big houses are either members of a syndicate of houses or deal 
with syndicates of buyers; or they enlarge their stock to a per- 
fect vanity fair of articles, from bric-a-brac to drugs. Some so- 
called dry goods merchants even keep coffee counters and furnish a 
full line of canned goods. The man who keeps a store on the old 
lines has put himself in pawn to the syndicates and sharks, which 
make a good living these days on the wrecks of our competitive 
system. 


Who Started These Lies? 


The New York Herald, in an editorial entitled ‘‘A reformer’s folly,” 
solemnly takes the editor of The New Nation to task for certain 
sentiments alleged to have been uttered by him (time and place not 
specified) on the subject of games and recreation. He is in sub- 
stance reported to have declared base ball a foolish game, and that 
“if, instead of spending an afternoon batting ball, men would unite, 
lay out walks or a park, they might get exercise for a worthy pur- 
pose, and cultivate friendly emotions at the same time.” The sug- 
gestion for the benefit of the ladies that ‘‘ sewing circles are a good 
type of amusement indoors” is also credited to the editor of this 
paper. When a piece of misinformation like this gets fairly started 
it is little use trying to correct it; but we should really be very 
much interested to know when, where, and by whom this particular 
batch of lies was hatched out. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It was a revolution worth while at Detroit. The whole commu- 
nity was up in arms —and with reason. The street car strikers 
showed that a new man must work for the company two weeks for 
nothing, ana it usually took two years’ service before a man could 
get $1.50 per day. lKighty-five cents was a common sum for the 
hands to earn. The advocate of our glorious system of competi- 
tion says, thisis a free country, and if these men do not want to 
work for 85 cents, let them stay at home. The people of Detroit, 
from the mayor down, declared that the rate of wages was a proper 
matter for public consideration. But why do not they buy the road, 
and run it for the good of all? This is bound to come in the end. 


The people of Prince Edward island want the government to buy 
a few thousand bushels of seed for the distressed districts and dis- 
tribute it at cost to the farmers. Perish the thought! What is to 
become of individualism and our glorious system of competition if 
the government meddles in these purely personal matters ? 


The New York Evening Post sees in the decay of the Chesapeake 
bay oyster beds a startling example of the results of ‘‘ state pater- 
nalism,” and it demands that privatg ownership is the only salva- 
tion of the business. The spoliation of the Adirondack forests is 
equally as good an argument in favor of throwing the public forest 
lands of New York upon the market. 


Howard Crosby, Lawrence Barrett and Senator Hearst each left 
his fortune to his widow contingent upon her remaining single. 
‘¢ This proviso,” observes the Indianapolis News, ‘‘ implies nota dis- 
trust in-her but in his own successor, and he wishes to protect his 
children from a step-father. He knows men and he knows that 
they can not be depended upon to guard the interests of another 
man’s children.” 


The fact came out in a debate in the Canadian House of Parlia- 
ment last week that an extensive business in the Provinces consisted 
in catching small herring which are bought by Maine establishments 
and canned and sold in the United States as sardines. That could 
not happen under nationalism. When manufacturing and com- 
merce are publicly managed for the use of the people and for 
nobody’s private profit, everything will be sold for exactly what it 
is, and fraud and adulteration in goods will be at an end. And that 
is the only way by which it ever can be brought to an end. 
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THE REFORMERS. 


Ah! wouldst thou change a people’s creed, 
And strive to end the grinding greed, 
In church and state? 
In thine vwn soul must sow the seed, 
And with thyself in anguish plead, 
’Gainst greed and hate. 


Who thinketh truth can feel the need: 

Who loveth truth can master greed 
With love, not hate? 

Who acteth truth can nations lead, 

And thus the world’s great famine feed, 


In church and state? 
CERYLE ALCYON. 


TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 


Mr. Smith, who has joined the nationalists, 
meets a pessimist, who maintains that 
human nature must be changed before na- 
tionalism will be possible. 


P. — Make human nature over again, and 
your scheme might work. 

SmirH. — Human nature needs improve- 
ment, no doubt, and nationalism will establish 
conditions more favorable to its improve- 
ment than any which has existed heretofore. 
Meanwhile, however, it is in quite good 
enough condition already for nationalism to 
make a start. 

P. — Smith, your hopefulness is sometimes 
so extravagant that it has a positively de- 
Take a 
look around on the world as it is, and tell me 
seriously, if you can be serious, how much 
brotherly kindness, generosity, self-devotion 
and unselfishness you see in the actual re- 
lation of people. 


pressing effect on a reasonable man. 


SmitH. — A very great deal— a wonderful 
deal. 

P. — Well, I wish I had your eyes. 

SmiTH. — Your eyes are well enough, but 
you don’t look in the right spots 

P.— Spots! Oh yes, there are spots, no 
doubt, where the virtues you want can be 
found existing, but I didn’t understand that 
you proposed to limit your system to spots, 
but to apply it generally. 

SmirH. — So we do; it is from the exis- 
tence already of the desired virtues in spots 
that we base our confidence upon the possi- 
bility of their general cultivation. 

P. —I don’t see how; I should rather say 
that the limitations of the virtues in question 

_to these few spots, after a long period of 
human development, was calculated to dis- 
courage any idea that they could be generally 
cultivated. 

SmitH. — That might be a natural first im- 
pression, but it is not a scientific deduction. 
Supposing, upon close study of the conditions 
un ‘er which mutual confidence and affection 
now exist, we devise a plan for mak'ng those 


conditions general: is it not scientific, then, 
to believe that their growth can be propor- 
tionally extended? 

P.— No doubt, provided you can be sure 
what the true conditions of their growth are, 
and can really make them general. 

Smiru. —I think I can satisfy you about 
that. 
under which relations of mutual affection 


Let us see what are the conditions 
and trust at present exist. The average man, 
nowadays, lives a sort of double life—a 
Jekyll-Hyde existence. In his work-a-day 
life he is a sort of Hyde; not, of course, of 
necessity a very wicked person, but hard, 
suspicious, keen, stern, cunning, overbear- 
ing, underreaching. That is the way he has 
to make his living. In this character, he is 
essentially not lovable, and it is no wonder 
If they trusted 


him they would lose by him. But follow 


that people don’t love him. 


this fellow as he goes home at night. Now 
he is Jekyll. You will find that his children 
adore him, his wife loves him, his brothers 
trust him, and he has a band of friends 
and associates every one of whom has im- 
plicit faith in him. Within this little circle 
of relatives and friends there reigns a mu- 
tual confidence, a trustfulness, a generosity, 
which far exceed any reasonable estimate of 
the grade of social sentiment needed to 
enable nationalism to begin business. 

P. — But these are either kin of blood, or 
else selected friends. The circle is so mutu- 
ally trustful only because it is limited. 

SmiTtH.— No doubt each particular circle 
is limited; but every body has such a circle, 
and most people belong more or less inti- 
mately to several such circles. Now, it is 
common for us to assume, no doubt half- 
unconsciously, that our particular circle of 
friends consists of persons of quite peculiar 
It is, in- 
deed, nothing but rankegotism. Reason will 


merits; but this is not scientific. 


compel us to admit that probably our luck 
has only been about the average luck as to 
friends, as in other respects. The result is 
rather startling; it amounts to admitting 
that other people and their friends are about 
When a 


person has sincerely admitted this he is 


as good as we and our friends. 


about ready to be a nationalist, for probably 
most people feel that if the nationalistic 
experiment were confined to them and thelr 
circle it might succeed, owing to the ex- 
cellent and unusual qualities of themselves 


and their friends. 
P.—I admit your point to some extent. 


It is true, as you say, that all or nearly 
all people trust and are trusted by some 
group of friends and associates. I admit 


that pretty nearly everybody is in this way 
shown to be, under proper conditions, capable 
and deserving of the social sympathy which 
But I don’t see how 
How are you going to 
together? Why do 
groups of friends and acquaintances now 


nationalism calls for. 
that helps your case. 
bring these groups 
trust each other? Because special circum- 
stances or long acquaintance has taught 
them they can do so safely. How are you 
going to give them the same confidence 
toward strangers and the mass of men? 
Smitu. — Ah! there is just where nation- 
alism comes in. Why is it that men so nat- 
urally distrust each other that long acquaint- 
ance or peculiar circumstances only can breed 
confidence in one another’s intentions? It is 
owing to the fact that, under the present sys- 
tem of business, we have to make our living 
out of one another, preying upon our fellows 
and being preyed on by them. How to make 
something out of the other man, and how to 
prevent the other from making anything out 
of him, is the first thought of any two per- 
sons brought together in business, and too 
It is this 
blended impulse of rapacity and apprehension, 


often in so-called social relations. 


suggested and even necessitated by our social 
system, which makes sympathy and trust so 
difficult and even so unnatural in our rela- 
tions with men in general. But only let us 
become convinced that another person has 
no idea of profiting by us, and how quickly 
Who 


has not noticed how soon a feeling of com- 


do we put trust in him to any extent! 


radeship and mutual devotion is engendered 
between men, strangers before, by circum- 
stances which, by establishing some sort of 
partial community of interests between them, 
give them an excuse to lay aside their natural 
suspicion. There is no stronger attribute 
of human nature than this hunger for com- 
radeship and mutual trust Nationalism will 
satisfy it by putting an end, utterly and 
absolutely, alike to the fear that others may 
live on us, and the hope that we may succeed 
in living on them. 

Pp. — And then, I suppose, everybody will 
be everybody’s else bosom friend. 

SmiTtH.—I don’t expect so. Intimacy de- 
pends upon natural affinities, and -very possi- 
bly one’s circle of intimates may be no 
Jarger than now; but it is certainly reason- 
able to believe that a general sense of com- 


radeship, mutual good feeling, and enthu- 
siasm in co-operation for the common good, 
will be the natural consequence of a sys. 
tem based on the guarantee that no one 
can use any one else for his own profit, and 
that no one can gain anything except through 
and by the common goud. 
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LABOR AND NATIONALISM IN ENG- 
LAND. 


Loxpon, April 15, 1891. 


In justice to Lord Salisbury, the British 
premier, it should be said that he has not con- 
descended to flatter King Demos in the com- 
position of the labor commission which will 
be announced long befvre this letter reaches 
yourreaders. The haughty descendant of the 
Cecils draws his economic wisdom from the 
well of radicalism, undefiled by the riper ex- 
perience of the last generation. He urges the 
workman not to abandon his freedom of ac- 
tion, and to ayoid courses which disturb trade 
and make the capitalist timid, or else he will 
rue the day when no work is to be found 
through the rich haying taken their capital 
out of the country! Just picture these dire- 
ful possibilities! Sir Sweatem Bounderby, 
with his cotton mill slung over his shoulder, 
taking a first-class ticket at Charing Cross 
for the Lord knows where; the Hon. Mr. 
Snobson and his friends picking up and pack- 
ing up their rails and railway stations, their 
steamers and docks, and making off with 
them; while sorrowing countrymen look on 
in amazement and despair. Add to which 
the crowning absurdity that Lord Broadacres 
and the Duke of Bedminster will convey to 
more grateful climes their fields, their 
mines, and the sites and houses of the cities. 
This is the sort of guidance we have to ex- 


pect from the foremost of our hereditary 
legislators, from one that has walked by the 
reeds of Isis, entered early the arena of pol- 
itics, and is called a statesman. It is not, 
then, surprising that he looks on the labor 
commission as a means of dissipating the 
chimeras which agitators have raised. How 
far behind have the conservatives left the 
more generous standpoint of Young England? 


Lord Salisbury’s views are indistinguisha- 
ble from Cobden’s, who wrote on one occa- 
sion, during the factory bill vicissitudes of 
the forties, rejoicing that the government 
had suffered defeat through taking up the 
“‘socialist schemes of the fools behind 


them.” There is less excuse for Lord Salis- 
bury, seeing that in Cobden’s day the process 
of pre-emption had not gone so far, and such 
as did seek their fortunes beyond the seas 
found room and verge enough in Australia, 
or the United States, for the fruitful exer- 
cise of their capacities. The worst of it is, 
that, while the conservatives have come into 
line with the liberals, the latter fail to ad- 
vance. Most of them probably, like Lord 
Salisbury, secretly lay the flattering unction 
to their souls that the labor commission will 
result in making hay of the arguments and 
remedies of the socialist8. Social demo- 
crats, fabians and nationalists will be shown 
up as self-deluded quacks, and exposed to 
the contempt of all sensible people. Thrift 
and teetotalism will be vindicated beyond 
cavil as glorious watchwords, advancing. by 
which everybody will ultimately be getting 
dividends out of everybody else, and this 
will be proven the best of all possible worlds. 

In regard to the great gospel of ‘‘ thrift,”— 
a misuse of terms; as William Morris pointed 
out, thrift means thriving. — this is falling 
into the background even among the middle 
classes, as an answer to those who impeach 
the prevailing industrial anarchy. In the 
Contemporary magazine for April, the Rev. 
W. Moore Ede has an article on the provi- 
sion by the state of pensions for the 


aged poor —a subject, by the way, which 
excites, I perceive, the gentle minds of re- 
actionary editors among you as a possible 
consequence of pensioning those engaged in 
education. Mr. Ede lays his finger, which 
any honest inquirer must do, on the insta- 
bility of the wage-earners’ position as the 
head and front of the difficulties in the path 
of the workman, however provident. The 
money he gets on Saturday is required for 
the wants of the coming week. The stored- 
up wealth of the working classes is often 
alleged as a sign of their advancing pros- 
perity, and the large funds of the English 
Friendly socities are too hastily thought 
sufficient evidence. Yet their formidable to- 
tal represents only from £1 to £7 per member, 
most of these being heads of families; and 
the same thing applies to the funds of trade 
unions and co-operative societies. How, then, 
can the workman face with any confidence 
the chances of sickness, knowing that once 
down in the mire poverty will keep him 
there? What amount of the thrift and tem- 
perance he may strive to practise will avail 
against the fluctuations of trade? A new 
invention, the migration of an industry, a 
deficiency in the American wheat harvest, a 
change of fashion, stock exchange specula- 
tion, a corner in cotton, all these are factors 
before which the workman is as helpless as 
the fellah, who sees his fields dried up or 
waterlogged by the vagaries of the Nile 
flood. ‘Truly is the position of the workman 
‘more tragic than any CGidipus.” Whatever 
the Friendly societies, or the trade unions of 
the older type, may do—and their member- 
ship reaches perhaps to seven millions — 
they do not touch the great mass of unskilled 
laborers; they make no effective provision 
for the consequences of old age. Some few 
of the richer unions grant superannuation 
allowances, but find them a severe strain on 
their resources. 


Broadly speaking, then, the workhouse is 
the workman’s only refuge after he can work 
no longer. And it should be remembered 


that, in the stress of modern industry, the 
limit of working age is falling. Says Mr. 
Ede: ‘‘ We sympathize with Mr. O’Brien, 
because he has to undergo six months’ im- 
prisonment for doing his duty to his country, 
but we treat with philosophic indifference 
the virtual imprisonment for life of thousands 
of our aged countrymen who have done 
their duty. to their country, the duty of 
steady, persistent toil for upwards of forty 
years.” After the end, that crowns the 


work. 
We rattle the bones over the stones — 
Only a pauper, whom nobody owns. 


Now, the post-office tables, which reckon 
interest at 24 per cent, show the cost of an 
annuity at 65, of five shillings per week, as 
£125 13s. 4d. And in the post-office only can 
the workman find absolutely security for his 
savings. 

Is it reasonable to expect such thrift of 
the average agricultural laborer, on his 12° or 
13 shillings a week? or of the men who live 
by casual employment in the towns? It is 
irrational and cruel to impose on the masses 
such a hard and fruitless struggle. They 
take a sensible view of the situation, 
acquiesce in the inevitable, and accept the 
parish as the ‘‘ necessary misfortune of a 
long life.” The extent of the evil may be 
imagined when we find, omitting lunatics 
or the large number who penuriously dwindle 
out their lives on their little savings, that 
one person in three. of those above 65 years 
of age are driven to accept parish relief. 

Let us, then, take the bullby the horns, and 
discard the hoard of petty maxims of Grad- 
grind and Podsnap. Let us throw open the 
doors of our poor-law bastiles, and allow the 


option of liying at home on a pension equal 
to the sum which we expend in the paupers’ 
maintenance in the workhouse. In order to 
deal with the uncertainty of employment, 
which makes success in insurance so doubt- 


ful, Mr. Ede brings forward the advantages 
of the system of state insurance adopted by 
the Germans. Each insurer has a card di- 
vided into forty-seven squares, by stamping 
which, as his weekly payments are made, he 
becomes entitled to a year’s pension, the 
number of cards so filled showing the period 
of his eontributions. Voluntary or enforced 
idleness does not make the pension void, but 
only diminishes the amount. He goes onto 
recommend that, as in Germany, the employ- 
er and the state should contribute two thirds 
towards the workman’s pension. An inter- 
esting portion of the article is that which 
treats of the rights of property the wage- 
earners possess in the poor rate. It is a 
striking testimony to the growth of fabian- 
ism, otherwise of the logicat application in 
practice of economic categories, to read ina 
sober monthly magazine that the rate payers 
must not expect to relieve themselves to the 
extent of the worker’s insurance. Property 
has been bought and sold with its known 
liability to poor rate. To abolish or reduce 
the latter would be equivalent to ‘‘ handing 
over to the landlords what may be regarded 
as now the property of the poor —all that 
is left to them of their once extensive com- 
mon rights” — and to a repetition of the in- 
justice perpetrated in the enclosure acts. 


To this complexion do we come at last, in 
quarters hitherto unsuspected by poor-law 
doctrinaires of any share in land nationaliza- 
tion sympathies. What must be the Duke of 
Argyle’s feelings when he reads that the poor 


rate is part of the national rent? Will he 
not exclaim ‘‘ See the thin edge of the wedge 
which Henry George has provided?” In 
prophetic strains he will dirge the downfall 
of the nation’s morality, independence and 
self-help. The curious thing about these un- 
profitable outcries is that no one supposes 
that the pension system demoralizes civil 
servants, or those employed in public corpo- 
rations, and no one urges the elementary 
teachers to refrain, on such grounds, from 
their attempts to get the principle recognized. 
Moreover, the people who base their objec- 
tions on the wisdom of our ancestors, as ex- 
hibited in the great Poor-Law settlement of 
1834, seem to go by unfounded hearsay. The 
commissioners in their great report, so long 
the text-book of middle-class economists, did 
not recommend the withdrawal of out-door 
relief from the aged or infirm. The whole 
drift of their conclusions was against any 
subsidy in aid of wages. 

What, then, are the politicians going to do? 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury are equally 
silent on the sordid subject of the miseries of 


the aged poor. The one presumably has his 
eye on what the Russians intend, ‘‘and what 
the French.” The other is too absorbed in 
the Irish faction fight which he has set on 
foot by his personal objection to Mr. Par- 
nell’s private misconduct, and has no thought 
to spare for wider issues. Mr. Ede urges 
Mr. John Mor!2y to take the subject up. 
lle, we suspect, is too much engaged in safe- 
guarding the ‘‘interests of the consumer” 
from the attacks of the eight-hour-bill des- 
pots. Mr. Chamberlain has spoken lately on 
the matter. Perhaps the man who has ex- 
pounded the doctrine of ‘‘ ransom,” and once 
earned from the Times the soubriquet of Jack 
Cade, will have a keener eye for the political 
weather gage. He is certainly unlikely to 
find his advocacy of such a measure rejected 
by English workmen on account of his anti- 
home-rule predilections. 
A. R. DryHuRST. 
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[Items of information concerning the work and 
proceedings of nationalist clubs cordially solicited. 
We call attention to sundry advertisements of 
clubs in another column. Our rates for three 
lines for one year, with privilege of changing 
mutter at will, are $10.] 


New England. 


The nationalists will celebrate their second 
anniversary on the 29th. Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, has been engaged for both afternoon and 
evening. This announcement was made at a 
meeting of the committee appointed by the Na- 
tionalist state league to make arrangements, held 
at 184 Boylston street, last week George H. 
Carey of Lynn presiding. The speakers at the 
evening meeting will be Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Rey. F. A. Hinckley Florence and Edward 
Bellamy, and at the afternoon session Rey. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Mrs. Martha Moore Avery, 
Henry R. Legate, Capt. E.S. Huntington, J. Fos- 
ter Biscoe and Sylvester Baxter. William H. 
Gove, of Salem, who has given much time and 
study to the question of minority or equal repres- 
entation, will read a paper on that question. 


The Providence (R. I.) Nationalist Club, No. 
2, at its last regular meeting, decided to continue 
its meetings through the summer. A circular 
was read in reference to sending delegates to the 
Cincinnati conference, and after a thorough dis- 
cussion of the matter it was considered advisable 
to send a delegate, but the matter will be defi- 
nitely settled at a meeting called for that purpose. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 2, keld its 
regular meeting last Sunday evening, at 3 Boyls- 
ton place. Mrs. H. 8. Lake delivered the ad- 
dress of the evening, and that it was one of the 
ablest presentations of the needs, aims and ob- 
jects of nationalism that has eyer been given in 
Boston, was the unanimous opinion of the large 
audience that listened to her, and the many good 
points made were loudly applauded. She began 
by reading a poem by Mrs. A.C. Bristol, entitled 
“When this old world is righted,” and nothing 
better could have been chosen as a prelude to an 
address upon nationalism. Among other things, 
Mrs. Lake said that the sole legitimate pur- 
pose of government is to ‘‘ protect the rights 
and augment the opportunities for the symmetri- 
cal development of each individual member 
thereof; to make the most and the best of that 
marvellous being called man, whose intuition, 
reason, labor and love have created the com- 
forts and the curses of the social world. In 
other words, government is for the purpose of 
securing to each peace and prosperity. Unless 
these results flow therefrom, the object for 
which government is organized and main- 
tained is defeated. We are all students of that 
mighty problem, the industrial miseries of man, 
compared with which most other problems sink 
into insignificance. I am not here to palliate 
the evils of poverty nor to offer special pleading 
for its prolongation among mankind, I am not 
one of those who believe that failure to procure 
the necessaries of human existence, by constant 
effort in this direction, is beneficial to the spirit. 
Ido not regard starvation as the royal road to 
beatitude, nor filthy tenements, foul clothing 
and the fear of poverty as the purifying pro- 
cesses of the fabled purgatory. Too long has the 
world sought a solution of sorrow by preaching 
self-abnegation for some and selfish superiority 
for others; by fostering the idea that he who 

ermits himself to be trampled on in the race of 
ife is raised to an eminence of spirituality. 
King, lord, noble, master—these are terms 
indicating differences, not in moral but in ma- 
terial states, and against which the new order 
has sternly set its face, and is uttering an un- 
compromising and unmistakable protest. I be- 
lieve in the gospel of good food, good clothes, 
good homes, — good everything, gotten by the 
Rrace of labor instead of by the grit of grab. 

he masses are being maddened because they 
are beginning to be able to make comparisons 
and to reflect; because they are beginning to 
see that concentrated capital crushes out general 
growth by creating a power which places 
ayerage man where he is compelled to labor for 
what he can get, not for what he produces. 
Since the feudal times, when lords and barons 
of blood aud plunder drove the weak and help- 
less to the wall, to the present day, when com- 


binations and capital do the same thing, the air 
has hung heavy with the sobs of the heart- 
broken toilers, who could not see beyond the 
preseut hopeless and helpless state. Vast for- 
tunes in the hands of the few, and penury the 
lot of the many, is conducive neither to the man- 
hood nor the morals of the world. Nationalism 
is a moral question. A moral question is a 
question of human relationship. It is a an 
effort to understand and to adjust these in ac- 
cord with human needs. The pale, wan lips of 
hunger, allied to the hands which have worn 
themselves weary in the work of the world, is 
the thing which nationalism proposes to elimi- 
nate from the structure of society.” 


Pacific Coast. 


The San Francisco Pacific Nationalist club 
was recently addressed by Miss Walsh, of Oak- 
land, her subject being ‘‘The Spirit of ’76.” 
After describing the feeling that animated the 
founders of the republic, the intense earnestness 
and determination which sustained them during 
the trials of the revolution, she said such is the 
spirit which must animate reformers in the pres- 
ent crisis. The interests now at stake are full 
as great as those of 1776— the results to follow 
our action no less momentous. The people, 
borne down by poverty, are beginning to com- 
prehend this fact. Many already perceive it 
intellectually ; comparatively few feel it— realize 
it— as it must be felt and realized before any- 
thing can be accomplished towards bringing 
about a peaceful reform. A change is coming; 
nothing can prevent it. It may come in peace, 
if people are prepared for it; but it is coming. 
It is not vengeance that we want; the rich are 
deserving of our pity, for they also are sufferers 
by our unjust social system. Justice must come 
through love, not through hatred. She answered 
some of the objections to nationalism, maintain- 
ing that it will not discourage individual effort ; 
it will not force the industrious to support the 
idle. That is what the present system compels 
us to do. Those who object to assist in provid- 
ing for the aged and infirm under nationalism 
forget that they do that now. The pauper and 
criminal are supported by taxes, and the workers, 
directly and indirectly, pay all taxes. Every 
poor girl who livesin a room for shelter assists in 
paying taxes; everything we eat and wear is 
taxed. None of us escape. It is not true that in- 
dividuality would be entrenched upon. It would 
be developed instead of depressed, for then we 
could each have opportunity to do that for which 
we are best fitted. Individuality — not indiy- 
idualism—is what we want, and what we would 
have under nationalism. She appealed to women 
to co-operate in the movement. Women, she 
said, are the inspiration of the world. When 
they realize the importance of the impending 
crisis, a peaceful solution of the problem is not 
far distant. They can avert bloodshed; they 
can establish the reign of love; they can assure 
the fraternity of the human race. The era of 
woman will be the era of peace. 

The Pacific Nationalist Club of San Francisco 
has very largely attended gatherings, Sunday 
evenings. At a recent meeting, Mr. Thurston 
delivered a very impressive lecture on Nation- 
alism, dealing with the general outlines of the 
subject, making his address most interesting. 
Three-minute speeches were made by Messrs. 
Tucker. Lewis, Mac Ivor and Stetson. A lady, 
who took the ground of the female suffragist, 
brought out a declaration of the stand-point of 
nationalism as regards the position of woman. 
Miss Aspden’s singing received an enthusiastic 
encore, and Mr. Chappell’s song was very well 
received. Mr. Aspden recited a fine piece by a 
workingman poet. 


West and South. 


The Washington (D. C.) Nationalist Club, 
No. 1, was recently addressed by C. Osborne 
Ward, official translator of the United States 
bureau of labor, and author of ‘The Ancient 
Lowly,’”’ upon the subject, ‘ Ancient Labor 
Leaders,’’ which was treated very interestingly 
and opened such a field for-discussion that on 
motion of Mr. Georgii it’ was continued as the 
subject for discussion at the next meeting. By 
order of her physician, Miss Katharine Peason 
Woods, lof Prdtiscae, will not be able to give her 
lecture upon ‘The Evolution of Brotherhood,”’ 
before the club. 


The Baltimore (Md.) Nationalist Club, No 1, 


makes the following reply to an editorial in the 
News of that city: Sir, — We notice in the edi- 
torial comments of Wednesday’s News, under 
the title of ‘‘ Bellamy Colonies,’’ a reference to 
the failure of some attempts to establish the co- 
operative principles advocated by Mr. Bellamy 
through colonies, and an inference therefrom 
that the ‘theories’? of Mr. Bellamy can never 
be successfully putinto practice. In doing this 
we think you have unintentionally done the ad- 
vocates of nationalism a great injustice. It has 
ever been the conviction of all believers in the 
co-operative principles put forward by Mr. Bel- 
lamy, and who haye styled themselves national- 
ists, that no more insidious blow could be struck 
the cause by its enemies than the establishment 
of such colonies as you refer to. They have al- 
ways most strenuously opposed any such idea. 
Any co-operation, as must be admitted, will be 
inadequate unless it includes all the elements 
which are necessary to make the product of that 
co-operation complete. We found, in our politi- 
cal co-operation for purposes of goverriment, at 
the .beginning of our history, that the limits of 
the state were too confined to grant adequate 
protection and privilege to its inhabitants, and it 
was not long before a nation was eyolyed to 
supply the want which was felt. It is so in the 
industrial co-operation which we adyocate. As 
our name implies, our principles are as broad as 
the nation, and it is only through the nation that 
we hope for their accomplishment. The first 
steps advocated by nationalists are the owner- 
ship by the nation of the telegraph, express, rail- 
roads and all other great public enterprises; and 
the ownership by the cities of gas, water and 
electric-light works and street-car service. It is 
manifest that, so long as these necessary means 
of public service are controlled by gigantic cor- 
porations and monopolistic trusts, any co-opera- 
tion by the people in their industrial pursuits 
cannot accomplish satisfactory results. The effi- 
cient management of the post-office by the na- 
tional government, and the satisfactory service 
given by the water department of this city are 
“object lessons’’ of the advantages which the 
principles of nationalism, properly applied, 
afford. It is by the gradual extension of these 
principles, and not by the establishment of so- 
called ‘‘ colonies,’ that we will finally realize 
the blessings of nationalism. 


The Baltimore (Md.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
through George R. Gaither, Jr., sends us the 
following communication, in which he says: 
“On behalf of the club, I write to ask you 
whether it is not feasible to have a convention of 
the representatives of the nationalist clubs 
throughoutt he country, so that we can unite ina 
uniform line of action as nationalists The want 
of uniformity in our present demands as nation- 
alists is an element of weakness, in my opinion, 
to the movement. I am sure that no better 
medium for the call for such a convention could 
be obtained than The New Nation. If you think 
favorably of this suggestion of a convention, 
won’t you advocate it in the columns of your 
paper? Though our efforts have not been widely 
known, our nationalist club has taken energetic 
action during the past winter upon such subjects, 
appurtaining to nationalism, as have engaged 
the attention of the public._ A very thorough 
report was prepared upon the question of this 
city owning and operating its own electric light 
plant, and a copy was presented to the mayor of 
the city, who expressed his approval of the same. 
Another question which has excited great public 
interest in this state is the proposed selling or 
leasing of the oyster beds of the state to private 
persons or corporations. Upon this subject the 
club has taken a mest positive position in oppo- 
sition to any such antagonistic action, and a most 
elaborate report upon the proposition has been 
prepared, which we hope to spread broadcast 
over the state. The project of a few eapitalists 
here to clean our streets by private contract has 
also been strongly opposed. 


Middle States. 


The Jersey City (N. J.) Nationalist Club, No. 
1, had the pleasure, at a recent meeting, of listen- 
ing to an address by Stansbury Norse, His sub- 
ject was ‘‘ Proper Steps to Thorough Reform.” 
The subject was comprehensively treated, lines 
of proper work were indicated, and, taken alto- 
gether, it was one of the most instructive and 
helpful presentations of this new movement that 
has been given before the club. The attendance 
was good, and much interest was manifested in 
the subject. 
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A VISION OF THE FUTURE. 


_ [This is a vigorous bit of verse, but national- 
ists do not see any ‘‘shotted guns and bayonets ”’ 
upon their horizon. Ed.] 


With the lifting of the curtain, 
Distant, dim, but grimly certain, 
Breaks my vision of a city, populous and great, 
To my selses, sorrow-sated, 
Senses sad and satiated, 
Faintly comes the thunder-peal of treasured wrong and 
hate 
Broken down, 
Beaten down, 
By awakened people and the iron arm of Fate. 


Pallid forms, by famine shrunken, 
Helots, harlots, ribald, drunken, 
Wine and blood-wet onward thro’ the torch-lit highways 
aweep 
Through a city disunited, 
Through a city flame-ignited, 
To the sound of song and trumpet and the cannon’s 
deep, 
Distant boom, 
Through the gloom, 
While the fire-fiend madly leaps from tower to temple 
steeple. 


Reinforced from slum and alley, 
By this wild and weird reveillé, 
Pours the army of the people where their banners 
drape, 
In a city barricaded, 
In a city fusilladed 
By the deadly rifle, and the gatling and the grape, 
Crashing down, 
Smashing down 
Lanes and alleys filthy, and the foul abode of rape. 


Tyrants flee and cowards falter — 
For a lamp-post and a halter 
Wait tor every tyrant at the corner of the strect. 
In the hour of retribution, 
In the night of revolution, 
When on common ground the tyrant and the helot 
meet, 
Endless wrongs, 
Countless wrongs, 
Burning in the helot’s bosom — fanned to fever heat. 


Let the tyrant beg no pity — 
His the palace, his the city, 
His the silken raiment and the costly food and wine; 
Our’s the forms emaciated, 
Of the women violated, 
Our’s the endless torture in the workshop and the 
mine; 
Hunted down, 
Hunted down 
To the level of the felon and the concubine. 


By our women fever stricken, 
Where the fetid odors thicken 
In the homes of hunger, where the children ery for 
bread ; 
By your soulless, apathetic 
Scorning of our wrongs puthetic, 
By the seas of blood and tears by generations shed, 
Stealing down, : 
Streaming down — 
Now we ask, with smoking rifle, “ vengence on your 
head.” 


Marching on with footsteps steady, 
Shotted guus and bayonets ready, 
Gocs the army of the people, in the days to be, 
Through u city barricaded, 
Through a city fusilladed, 
Where the discontented masses struggle to be free, 
Breaking down, 
Beating down 
Wrongs of ages to the song of “ Long live Liberty !” 


Epwarp J. Brapy. 


THE NEW NATION. 
[From our issue of Jan. 31.] 


Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation will not do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difiiculty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, — the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at Jeast independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
oompelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
ef their bodies, while a multitude of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are 
even now vainly erying out for work to do, 
theugh the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, year 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000.000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistible influence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven- 
ient even than despotism: for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but. fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as strongly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 
press them. The kindly side of men will no 
longer be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
poisons love and gives lust its opportunity, will 
be forever at an end. As equal and indepen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them. Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror. 


In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands, The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title only as trustees for 
the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the world will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 
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THE NEW NATION. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The New Nation will criticise the cxisting industrial 
system as radically wrong in morals and preposterous 
ecouomically, and will advocate the substitution therefor, 
as rapidly as practicable, of the plan of national indus- 
trial co-operation, aiming to bring about the economic 
equality of citizens, which is known as nationalism. 


It is intended to make the proposed periodical a news- 
paper of the industrial and social movement. There 
will be an altempt to present a summary, from week to 
week, of noteworthy facts and events in this and foreign 
countries, which illustrate the necessity, the tendencies, 
and the pr ssibilities of industrial reform. It is believed 
that facts are, to day, the best advocates of nationalism. 
The tendencies of business are arguments to which its 
nist stubborn opponents can make no reply. 


The record of events will be supplemented by a cor- 
responding record of thought and opinion upon social 
and industrial questions, Whatever discussions of 
interest in these departments may appear in the book 
and periodical press will receive careful consideration. 


Correspondence from the chief centres of Europe will 
be given. 


In addition to the editorial department, numerous 
special articles by :ompetent writers. dealing in detail 
vith the defects of the existing industrial system and 
its dangerous tendencies will be furnished. This de- 
structive criticism of the existing system will be sup- 
plemented by discussions of the plan of nationalism and 
its qualifications for meeting the defects pointed out. 
‘There will be an attempt to educate the public to an 
intelligent understanding of its claims to be regarded in 
its immediate application as the only possible escape 
from plutocracy, and as promising in its ultimate results 
an industrial order which, while far more efficient than 
the present system in the production of wealth, shall by 
the manner of its distribution satisfy the heart and 
conscience of man, 


Prominence will be given to the fact that nationalism 
is pre-eminently thg cause of woman, because it alone, 
am ng all doctrines of social reform, recognizes that the’ 
burden she bears for the race is a litle to the human 
heritage and its product as sacred as that of toil. 


Tn hearty recognition that the Christian churches and 
other religious bodies are awakening to the fact that an 
industrial system based upon the principles of human 
brotherhood is nothing more than the practical applica- 
tion of the essential principles of religion and the express 
teachings of Christ, The New Nation will give promi- 
nenece to utterances of the pulpit and religious press, 
which indicate a sympathy with industrial reform, and 
will welcome discussions of social problems fiom a 
rel gious stand-point. 


As first steps toward nationalism, The New Nation 
will adyocate civil-service reform in a more radical form 
than it has been commonly urged heretofore, and wiil 
propose the organization of all bodies of public emp!oyees 
upon a basis of guaranteed righis, absolutely preventing 
executive interference with individuals for political 
purposes. The New Nation will advocate the immediate 
nationalization of the telegraph, telephone and express 
service, of the railroad system, and of the coal mines of 
the country. It will advocate the assumption by muni- 
cipalities of all public services now performed by cor- 
porations, and of any other businesses which may be 
adyintagcourly conducted in the public interest. The 
New Nation will also advocate the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities as between rich and poor, and 
generally speaking will support all reforms tending to 
bumaner, more fraternal and more equal conditions in 
society. 


The New Nation will diligently seek to promote a 
closer union between the various reform bodies and 
industrial organizations, both of artisans and farmers, 
with the purpose of bringing their combined influence 
to bear for the procurement of legislation as to reforms 
upon the necessity of which they agree, 


In view of the fact that the nationalist clubs have 
been of great value to the cause, and in the belief that 
their number and usefulness may be greatly increased, 
a department of the paper will be devoted to news of 
the clubs, to the publication of their proceedings, to the 
establishment for their benefit of a bureau of informa- 
tion, to an effort to bring them into closer association 
and harmony of action, and to the encouragement of 
their multiplication. 


While naturally counting on the sympathy of persons 
already convinced of the necessity of radical reform, it 
is 94 ge that ‘'he New Nation will prove to be a paper 
which will not need to depend for its support upon the 
sympathy of its audience; but will be found valuable, 
not only to those who wish well to its cause, but to all 
who desire to keep informed upon the present world- 
wide movement for a new and better sociul order, 
Whether they sympathize with it or not. 


EDWARD BELLAMY. 


ACROSS THE ALLEGHANIES. 


Attractions of a trip to the East via the 
‘‘Picturesque B. and 0."’ 


From the time he leaves the Ohio river 
at Wheeling until he alights just beneath the 
national capitol, the traveller on ‘‘ the pictur- 
esque Baltimore and Ohio” passes through 
the most beautiful scenery in America — the 
heart of the Alleghany mountains. There is 
not the grandeur of the Rockies and the deep 
abysses and lofty peaks of the High Sierra, 
but there is a softness and variety to the 
landscape, a blending of forest and mountain 
and stream which the western ranges do not 
possess. The changes of scenery are abrupt 
and striking — often grand. 

The line passes through the famous valley 
of the Potomac. This is all historic ground. 
The noted bluffs of Harper’s Ferry, the long 
bridge. the steep Virginia Wall and the rush- 
ing river are passed. Harper’s Ferry itself 
is most picturesque. A hundred yards from 
the track is John Brown's old fort. 

In less than two hours after Harper’s 
Ferry is left, the train halts almost in the 
shadow of the dome of the capitol at Wash- 
ington. At Washington. connection is made 
with the Lb. and O.’s matchless Royal Blue 
Line for Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York. These Royal Blue trains consist of 
the staunchest and finest Coaches, Parlor 
and Sleeping cars ever built by the Pullman 
Company; are vestibuled from end to end, 
and are protected by Pullman’s improved 
anti-telescoping device, which makes every 
car as safe as it can be made by man’s inge- 
nuity and skill. All the cars are heated by 
steam and lighted by Pintsch gas. They are 
the fastest trains in the world, placing 
New York and Washington within tive hours’ 
reach. 


fl New Work of Reference. 


HISTORIC NOTE-BOOK. 


By the Rev. E CopyamM BREWER, LL. D., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, author of 
‘“‘The Reader’s Hand-Book,” ‘ Diction- 
ary of Phrase and Fable,” etc. One vol- 
ume. 12mo. Half morocco, $3.50. 


“Another of the useful assistants which good and 
careful workers can proffer to the infiimities of human 
knowledge and memory.’’ — New York Independent. 

“Dr. Brewer has done his work admirably, making 
an invaluable hand-book for writers and students, and 
containing a vast amount of information for the general 
reader.””— Boston Traveller. 

«The scope is so great that the compiler is right in 
saying that probably no one could turn over a couple of 
pages of this book and not find ‘some item which he 
would be at a loss to explain, or to find in any book 
near at hand.’?’— New York Merald. 

“For the general reader this volume is perhaps the 
most useful of the series. Allusions to conspiracies, 
plots, factions, societies, committees of different kinds, 
constitutions, councils, battles, ete., are often perplexing 
even to the best-informed readers. Many American 
subjects are included, and much of the information con- 
tained in the volume is not readily accessible in any 
other form. ‘To describe the book is not easy, because 
it is an ominum gatherum admirably arranged, any sub- 
ject being casily found when wanted.”— Philadelphia 
Times. 


*,* For sale by all Bookeellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


J, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, - Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Are you Going South? Then See 


sour |RIGHMOND, VA.| ee" 


Manufac- 
tories. 
No Biizzards, Floods or Cyclones. 
Real Estate for Sale and Exchange. 
Big Chances to Make Money. 
Illustrated Catalogue of City and Country Property 
sent free. SIX PER CENT CITY AND REAL ES. 
TATE MORTGAGES. 
With 50 per cent Margin — No cost to Lender. 


References: First National, Planters’ or Merchants’ 
National Banks. 


J. THOMPSON BROWN & CO., Real Estate Agents. 


An important addition to the literature 
advocating the extension of govern- 
mental functions is The Railway Problem, 
by A. B. Stickney, chairman of Board 
of Directors of C., St. P. & K. C. Ry. 
It is an argument for state control from 
an unexpected source. Cloth, $2.00. 
One half leather, $2.50. D. D. Mrr- 
RILL Co., St. Paul, Minn, 


The Birds of Spring 


If they could be weary of their songs, would find, in 
our great stock, an almost infinite variety of new 
melodies. 40,000 kinds of our old music are 
still called for, and the new are more 
numerous than the old. 


Cantatas.—THE JOLLY FARMERS, Sargent 
(40 cts., $3.60 doz ). New, b-ight, easy, and all jolly 
farmers and their friends will like it. HEROES 
OF ’76 ($1.00, or $9.00 doz.), Trowbridge, for 4th of 
July; and NEW FLOWER QUEEN (60 cts., 
$9.40 doz.), Root, for flower time. 

Sunday Schouls like PRAISK IN SONG (40 cts, 
or $4.20 doz.), Emerson; SONG WORSHIP (35 
cts., or $8.60 doz.), Emerson and Sherwin; NEW 
SPIRITUAL SONGS (35 cts., $3.60 doz.), Tenny 
& Hoffman. 

Choirs constantly send for our Octavo Music — 8,000 
numbers of Anthems, Sacred Selections, etc., 5 to 8 
ets. each. Send for lists. 

Organiste furnished with Voluntary and other music, 
and players on Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos 
ard all other instruments, supplied with appropriate 
music. Send for lists and information. 

EMERSON’S VOCAL METH''D for ALTO, 
BARITONE and BASS VOICKS ($1.50), is a new 
and superior method, 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons interested will be 
gladly welcomed at any of these meetings: — 


BOSTON. Firat Nationalist, regular monthly mect- 
ing at 184 Boylston street, 2d Wednesday of cach 
month, at 8 Pp. M. Public meeting, with speakers, 
at Woman’s Union hall, 298 Boylston street, 3d 
Thursday evening of each month, 


BOSTON. Second Nationalist meets every Sunday 
evening in William Parkman hall, 3 Boylston place, 
at 7.45 o'clock. 

LYNN, MASS. _ First Nationalist mects every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite City hall. 
Correspondence and pamphlets solicited. John T. 
Broderick, Cor. Secretary, 33 lm street. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. First Nationalist meets 
Ist and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 1321 
Arch street. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda mectings, 
at 9094 Market street. 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Club does 
not meet regularly. W.D. Mcl’herson, secretary, 
solicits correspondence and pamphlets for distribu- 
tion. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. Nationalist Club, No. 1, 


meets every Wednesday evening at 8 o'clock, at 
Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 
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The London Times of Feb. 26 says: 


‘* America sends us this wore a mage learned, elaborate and suggestive work on constitutional law, entitled ‘ Politigal Science and Comparative Constitutional Law,’ 


by John W. Burgess, Ph.D., LL . . His work 


political science and Pri dns 


mended to all serious students of comparative politics and jurisprudence.” 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND COMPARATIVE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


By Joun W. Burcesss, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of History, Political Science and International Law; Dean of the University Faculty of Political Science in Columbia College. 


Two volumes, 8yo, cloth, 781 pages. 
The first Part of the work is devoted to the general ‘principles of political science. 
its idea, its origin, its forms, and its ends; 


concept; the second treats of the State, 


By mail, post- paid, $5.00. 


modern age — those of England, Germany, France and the United States. 
The second part is devoted to a comparison of the provisions of these typical constitutions and a generalization from these provisions of some fundamental 
the first, of sovereignty within the constitution; the second, of civil liberty; and the third, which constitutes 
the SECOND VOLUME, of government — legislative, executive and judicial. 
The work is intended as a systematic treatise containing the results of the most modern thought upon the subjects treated. 


principles of constitutional law. 


OUR GOVERNMENT: 


By JESssE Macy, Professor of History and Political Science in Iowa College. 
“Tt is the best treatise I have seen for school use upon the function® of our national, state and local government. 
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